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AN INQUIRY SUGGESTED BY PAST POLITICAL CHANGES 


Tur state of society is continually changing. This is a truth 
which the history of every age most clearly evinces. Nor have 
its movements from one change to another, always been pro- 
gressive. Often has the historian invited us to wateh its advance- 
ment from one step in civilization to another, until we have seen 
some portions of the human race elevated to a highly refined state 


2m} of society; and then again he has called away our attention, to 
203 mark the change which a few years or months have made in the 
QeQ prospects of a people. Especially are these remarks true of the 
At political department of society. Of which fact the history of em- 
at pires, kingdoms and republics, is but a confirmation ; and eachi day 
108 as it passes, affords some additional proof either real or in prospect. 
356 Year after year brings change after change, while ere a century 


195 6 rolls away, scarce a vestige of what society was, remains. 


72 — Change indeed we do not always fear; but when fortune smiles 
184 | Upon a nation blessed with wholesome institutions of government, 
147 must that nation ever become enslaved to lawless passion or tyran- 
381 nical power? Philanthropy answers, No. When man is once per- 
342 mitted to open his eyes upon a land of civil and religious liberty, let 
374 no gathering cloud obscure his visage, but let the only change be 
116 & onward toa higher and more perfect state of civil organization. 
oan The spirit of prophecy answers, No; while it points to a happier 
on era, when the reign of liberty and peace shall be universal. ‘The 
398 American citizen answers, No; and refuses to believe that our 
99 bright prospects as a nation will ever be blasted, and that ages to 
249 come will see any change in our republic, except that we shall be 
15 § more happy, more enlightened, and more prosperous. 
214 While we are not of that number who prophesy the speedy 
144 downfall of our republican institutions, we find it interesting to 
404 inquire what the signs of the times may indicate in regard to our 
Le national affairs. ‘The result of such an inquiry has been an in- 
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crease of confidence, that liberty will ever be ours; but at’ the 
same time, we are not without our apprehensions. "The unhappy 
experience of other nations teaches us that there are, and ever 
will be, dangers attending us in rearing the superstructure of ervil 
government; and while we trust to the prevalence of correct prin- 
ciples, and the intelligence of our citizens, we know that there are 
elements of power, intellectual and moral about us, which, restriet- 
ed to the narrow limits imposed upon their action by civil, polit 
eal, and ecclesiastical institutions, we almost tremble to see uncou- 
fined. "These elements rushing up from the depths where they 
have been for ages imprisoned, and being no longer restrained, 
show by their incipient movements, that they may rise and rage 
with ungovernable tury. Tt would indeed be prestunption to sup- 
pose that we have already attained to perfection in the prine iples 
of our government. ‘The short period of our national existence, 
if there were no clearer proof, would seem to contradict such an 
idea. Nor should we think it strange that discouragements have 
arisen to dishearten the zealous statesman, not so much trom the 
multiplicity of evils, as from the facet that when those which once 
threatened us have disappeared, others have wnexpectedly arisen. 
We might have foreseen this state of things, if we had been wont 
to reflect upon the constitutional elements of society. By some, 
indeed, it was foreseen. Even when our union was first estab- 
lished, there were those who well understood that government 
founded upon any principles, and especially upon popular princi- 
ples, would not at onee find its equilibrium: and it is not strange 
that we, throwing all our influence upon one side, should find 
ourselves borne tar beyond the limits which our sober judgments 
would preseribe. 

Beyond the limits of constitutional authority and legal restraint, 
some imagine that we have already passed ; and, indeed, we think 
it well for some high-minded politicians, who ery “all is well,” 
and exult inthe “triumphs ef true principles,” to inquire what 
these true principles are. Tf the policy pursued in one instance, 
is in some respects defective, must we of course conclude that 
wisdom directs to the opposite extreme ? If the union of chureh 
and state has always resulted in’ the unwarrantable exercise of 
power, must we on this account reject all religious principles, and 
expect men inthe discharge of civil duties to be governed only by 
an imaginary principle of honors Tfaristoeracies have always been 
found to be more or less oppressive to the subjects of such govern- 
ments, are we to infer that the liberties of the people cannot be 
secured, except by the introduction of ultra-demoeratic principles ? 
Is this the way by which we arrive at our conclusions in regard 
to the true theory of government? Yet it must be admitted that the 
spirit alluded to in these inquiries, is often made to determine our 
course of action. We have heard of oppression. We have seen 
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it operating as the cause of moral degradation throughout the 
world. We have telt its weight imposed upon us by our mother 
country when we were deprived by her of the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, and when, having fled to this western wil- 
derness, she still pursued us and demanded obedience to her laws. 
Hence it is that we shun not so much oppression itself, as the 
forms under which it once existed ; and while we abhor the name 
of slavery, we fear not its approach, i upon it be insernbed the 
principles of democracy. But whether we do or do not regard 
the spread of democratical principles as indicative of future good, 
let us not regard them as the security of tree institutions, nor be 
winindful that they also have exerted their iniluence in eflecting 
the downfall of civil liberty. 

But while we forget not the dangers which beset us, we hope 
well for the prosperity of our republic. We have already miti- 
mated that the indications of propheey,—the spirit and mitell 
gence of our citizens, forbid discouragement. We might add also, 
the power of religious truth, which hes at the foundation of every 
well regulated system’ of government. But religion, if its calls 
are unheeded, (the very source of our fears,) avails nothing ; and 
there is no need of arguments or essays, to convince any rational 
mind that it only can secure our peace and prosperity. — It is some 
encouragement then to know that prophecy warrants us in the 
belief, that the influence of religion will make triumphant the prin- 
ciples of our government ; and that our citizens will never become 
so reckless of moral obligation, as to abandon the interests of the 
country. 

In regard to the predictions of prophecy, we shall not attempt to 
specify the time when they shall be fulfilled. Suflice it to say, 
that in the belief generally entertained, that a day is coming 
when the reign of liberty and peace shall be universal, we find 
ground for encouragement. The advancement of society to such 
a state must be gradual, and it will attain to its ultimate perfec- 
tion only by slow and steady movements. But although these 
movements are slow, the belief is becoming more and more preva- 
lent, that the darkness of corrupt principles, political as well 
moral, is receding before the dawn of intelligence and correct 
public sentiment. If this belief is well founded, and if the prin- 
ciples of our government are to regulate the whole of civil socie- 
ty, —a fact which American citizens will not call in question,—is 
it presumption to suppose that the same principles will produce 
order and harmony in the institutions of our own country? We 
do not mean here to iutimate that all governments will be the 
same in form as our own, nof are we strenuous in maintaining 
that ours is not destined to undergo some important changes ; but 
if its fundamental principles are not correct, whence shall we de- 
rive those which are: From discoveries yet to be made in politi- 
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eal science? Cherish not such expectations. Our statesmen wish 
for no other principles than those which have been adopted as the 
basis of our government. All they wish is to see these made to 
regulate our systems of policy, and rules of action. ‘The exper- 
ence of ages tells us that there are no others so congenial to the 
spirit of liberty, and so essential to the existence of free institu. 
tions. If then they fail to accomplish what we expect of them 
among a people enlightened by a wide diffusion of knowledge, 
and governed by intelligent and virtuous sentiments, how can we 
expect that the institutions of a well organized society will ever 
he enjoyed by nations sunk in ignorance, and blinded by stuper- 
stition? Must we then abandon all hope? No; the decree has 
gone forth, and will not be revoked, that the reign of anarely shall 
not long endure ; and we trust that it will first come to an end in 
this land, where civil and religious liberty sheds forth her benign 
influence. May we not even predict that such a period is near at 
hand. ‘There never has been a time when the political prospects 
of nations promised more than at present; and where are brighter 
prospects than are presented in republican America ¢ 
The spirit and intelligence of our citizens have been suggested 
as another source of encouragement in regard to our country. But 
we expect that to some minds at least, this may appear questiona- 
ble. Nor is this strange. Accustomed as we have been to asso- 
ciate with the name of Puritan all that is virtuous and praisewor- 
thy,—with the mention of revolutionary heroes, a magnaninity 
and nobleness of character almost worthy of adoration, we have 
imagined that our progenitors were all governed by the same no- 
ble principles, and hence have concluded that our citizens have 
departed trom the spirit of their boasted ancestry. — If this conelu- 
SiON IS In some respects correct, we still claim that there has been 
a manifest Improvement in the state of society while our institu- 
tions have been maturing. We would not suggest any considera- 
tion which might tend to lessen our respect for past generations. 
It is our boast that we have sprung from such a venerable stock. 
But if'a slight examination, rather than the adoption of the pre- 
vailing opinion, does not mislead us, we no where find in the 
whole history of our country more refinement, more intelligence, 
or public sentiments more correct, than exists at the present day. 
The crude manners and customs which once prevailed, although 
they mark an age of admirable simplicity, we would not wish to 
see reinstated among us. If also it is said that we are losing our 
character as an intelligent people which we once possessed, ask 
any one who has had the experience of half a century, and he 
will tell you that the standard of education has been greatly ele- 
vated since his recollection. He, who was once considered a pro- 
ficient in learning if he had advanced farther than the elementary 
principles of knowledge, must now be made acquainted with the 
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great transactions of history, the phenomena of nature, and the 
results of scientific research. ‘This remark is perhaps more appli- 
cable to a New England community, than to the settlements of 
the West. But it is questionable to our minds, whether advan- 
tages for intellectual culture are not enjoyed even there superior 
to those which were afforded to the first settlers of the country. 
The colleges and seminaries of learning established in the West, 
have not required the lapse of almost a century to give them re- 
spectability and character. While yet in their infancy, they have 
assumed the standing of institutions in which many great minds 
are deeply schooled in literature and science, soon to come forth 
the defenders of constitutional liberty, and the almoners of the na- 
tion. If too these advantages are not appreciated by the crowds 
of ignorant and superstitious immigrants who people those great 
valleys, is it unreasonable to expect that their sons will rise up and 
claim a participation with us im the privileges of intelligent and 
virtuous citizens? Such an inference may be drawn, we think, 
from some of the older settlements of the West. Owing to 
peculiar circumstances? there has often been an apparent neglect 
of education and other means of improvement. These, how- 
ever, contrary perhaps to what we might naturally expect, have 
generally found firm supporters among the benevolent of another 
generation. 

Again, the alarming prevalence of vice, the occasional clamors 
of a mob, and the cry of disunion so often repeated, may also 
have impressed some with the idea that the spirit of our ancestry 
has departed from us. It is not strange, however, that from the 
multiplicity of interests, and the popular form of our government, 
difficulties have arisen, which should seem to war against the 
principles of free institutions. But if the hour should ever come, 
when it was to be decided whether our government should be 
longer supported, can we believe that those who are now politi- 
cally opposed to each other, would be so insensible to the inter- 
ests of every individual section of the country,—so ignorant of the 
value of our republic, as not to forget those sectional jealousies 
which now divide the nation, and rallying about the banner of 
liberty, aid in strengthening the fabric of our national union ? 

if any still entertain doubts respecting the perpetuity of our free 
institutions, we believe that they have mistaken the age in which 
they live. ‘To our minds, these few considerations, and others 
which might be offered, have given an increase of confidence. 
K. 





THE GRAVE OF WAYNE 


Rows high thy wave, Erie—thy hoarse-sounding surge 
\s it furtously breaks on thy shore, 
Of a warriors spirit is pe aling the dirge, 


For he sleeps in the sound of its roar 


And oft the dark Indian, as wary he'll tread 
Thy hills ‘neath the moon's sinking light, 

Will think of hie name, but remembered with dread, 
And shrink in the shadows of night. 


Por strong was his arm the fierce savage to quell, 
When murder and rapine and waste, 

Were heard in the sound of the terrible yell, 
That came on the rush of the blast. 


But long undisturbed was the hero's repose, 
Till the thunder of war o'er thy billow, 
Was echoed along, and the sound as it rose, 
Woke the warriors shade from its pillow 


Then bright in the cloud that hung o'er the wave 
With the laurel that Perry would gain, 

Was vietory seen, and the garland she gave, 
To be wreathed by the spirit of Wayne 


And never was laurel round mantlier brow, 
By o manlier spirit entwined ; 

Twill flourish while Erie's proud waters shall flow, 
While shores shall the wide ocean bind. 


But in vain is the patriot’s pilgrimage there, 
‘To break on the rest of the brave, 

Or the earth that enwraps him bedew with a tear, 
Or a wild flower bear from his grave. 


No low bending willow weeps over the spot, 
No moxs-covered stone, where he lies, 

Tells of him on whose memory lives not a blot, 
And whose fume is enrolled in the skies. 


Then swell thy wave, Erie! thy hoarse-sounding surge, 
As it furiously breaks on thy shore, 

Of a warrior’s spirit is pealing the dirge, 
For he sleeps in the sound of its roar. 





A TALE OF MY LANDLORD 


Ir was some time past noon, when I came in view of a small 
settlement or village, situated on one of the tributary streams to 
the Arkansas river, in the northern part of the territory of the 
swne name. ‘The fall was far advanced, and the rays of an an- 
tumnal sun, fell with much brillianey for the season on the irreg- 
ular cluster of huts, that, from all appearances, had been tempo- 
rarily erected at the junction of two public roads, which lead from 
different parts of the country to the * landing place” of the stream, 
whence the produce was conveyed to the river at a considerable 
distance. ‘The dwellings were almost entirely constructed of logs, 
and covered with rived boards, which are there called “slabs,” 
and which are secured by wooden pins in the place of nails. 

On the angular point made by the meeting of the roads, stood 
a two story mansion, much more spacious than the habitations 
around it. lt was built partly of sawn timber, and partly of the 
sume materials with the others. ‘lo its exterior work had been 
given the gray hue of age, by the patterings of many storms, and 
time seemed to have been by no means sparing in his ravages. 
On the gable end swung by one hinge, which was formed from 
the sole of a cast off shoe, the shutter of a window ; and the chim- 
ney was braced up nearly to an erect posture by numerous props 
and boards. ‘That part of the mansion constructed of sawn tim- 
ber contained a hall, about sixteen by twenty feet, which also 
served for a dining-room and bar-room ; and a loft or second story, 
which was gained by a foot ladder. Adjacent to this was the bed- 
room, of not more than eight feet in width. In either end was a 
contrivance for a bedstead, made by first inserting between the 
logs a short pole, which formed, with the corner of the room, the 
base of a triangle ; upon this were placed the ends of two others, 
parallel, extending quite across the width of the room, and there 
resting upon a cross-bar supported by two empty barrels. Upon 
these parallels were laid pieces of board, which were covered with 
buflalo skins. A couple of blankets, and two pieces of cloth, 
which L presume were intended for sheets, completed the bed and 
bedding. On the side of the wall nearly opposite the door, hung 
what was once a small looking-glass ; but now not more than half 
could be seen, and a great portion of that could be seen through. 
"This glass, two stools, which were also used, as occasion required, 
in the hall, and a table, was the furniture of the room: 

This stately mansion was the lodging of strangers, who might 
chance to pass that way, and the resort of the settlers, where, the 
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day's toil being o'er, they sought for amusement or mirth, accord- 
ing to the state of their purses or their credit. A few steps off in 
front of the street, or L should rather say the road-door, stood a tall 
forest oak that cast its deep broad shade over the dwelling and 
yard during the warm season of summer, and held suspended from 
5 one of its boughs the sign of the inn—a large red butialo, though 
I should scarcely have distinguished it from a donkey in one of his 


| frolicsome moods, had [ not been previously informed of the 
name of the tavern. 
fe The trees were now in a great measure stripped of their foliage, 


and this gorgeous sign hung full in open view, and was swung to 
and fro by the breeze as it whistled by. As I approached the 
mansion and obtained a more distinct view of what was passing, 
I saw ten or twelve villagers collected beneath it, and from their 
frequent starings and apparent remarks, which seemed to be an- 
swered by an elderly little man, measuring near five and a half 
from head to foot, who stood leaning against the door-post, his 
huge wool hat stuck upon the side of his head, concealing one eye 
} and nearly half of his face, and drawing at a reed pipe stem, full 
six feet in length, | was led to conjecture it was some new inven- 
tion which had taken the place of the © Big Butfaloe,” so particu- 
larly described by my landlord at my last evening’s lodgings. But 
I was afterwards informed, that it was only an improvement on 
the old sign which had been blown down a few nights since. 
My arrival at once silenced every voice ; instantly every eye was 
rivetted on me, and the whole crowd gazed with mixed surprise, 
so seldom is the visage of a stranger, who has the bearing of a 
friend, seen in those drear and picturesque wilds. While the set- 
tlers crowded closer together and stared more eagerly as they 
gained a nearer view of my figure and trappings, seeming much in 
doubt whether they beheld a friend or foe, the landlord ceased his 
puffing, and, as the wrinkles that could be seen lengthening and 
contracting in every direction over his small, peaked, and ema- 
ciated phiz, told too well his inward joy, made an advance, or at 
least attempted it, to give me a gracious weleome. At his move- 
ment | alighted, but had not more than turned about to offer him 
my hand, when | saw him rising from the ground, where it 
seemed he had by accident taken rather an uneasy seat. For in 
the overflow of his heart with kindness, so eager was he to give a 
generous welcome to a traveling stranger, that, forgetting the 
round door block, he made a misstep, and, the block rolling, had 
met the sad misfortune of calling forth a loud, yet half-stifled 
} burst of langhter from the crowd, and with the still more sad 
calamity of utterly demolishing both pipe and pipe-stem. But, 
however, he was a man of too much spunk, as he expressed him- 
| self, to be jostled by such trifles ;—and luckily too for myself, 
since | could scarcely restrain me from joining in with the ‘good 
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natured settlers, he was soon erect; and witha smile still playing 
over his features, he extended his hand, to give me a most gracious 
reception. He then called upon James, whom I presumed was 
his eldest born, to take care of my horse, and he conducted me 
into the hall. After making necessary inquiries concerning lodg- 
ings, etc., my landlord was next desirous of knowing from what 
part of the country | had come,—but particularly, “ how far | was 
bound,”’—and “how long | expected to put up in these parts.’’ 
And when I answered that my native place was in the east, that 
my intention of visiting “these parts’? was to become acquainted 
with the country and the manners of the people, but more particu- 
larly for my health, that this was as far as | expected to go, and 
I should remain here several days to rest myself and horse, a smile 
again curled his lip, and his broad grin, as he responded, “ah! in- 
deed,” and in the kindest tone asked if | would not smoke, opened 
the inlet to a hideous cavity well set with rows of decaying 
stumps. I consented to smoke, and he took from the wall, where 
they were stuck into the chink of the ceiling, two new reed pipe- 
stems of the same length with the one which he had the mistor- 
tune to break. After fumbling for some time in the deepest depths 
of his huge coat pockets, he also produced a couple of pipes and a 
twist of tobacco, the true American, and then his long jack knife. 
In a few moments our pipes were loaded and lighted, when, draw- 
ing our chairs up for the better enjoyment of a view of the coun- 
try, we set to with good wills. "The crowd now formed nearly 
a semi-circle around the door, leaning and yawning on each other's 
shoulders, still gazing on my then so important self, and making 
their whispering remarks and strange conjectures. 

But believe not, gentle reader, that it was either because so 
small a dwarf, I had the boldness to venture into those dangerous 
woods, or because, like a giant, | seemed to be roving the coun- 
try: No; if many of you could now behold me in full equip- 
ment—such as is generally worn by travelers to our western re- 
gions beyond the Mississippi—I doubt not, but that you would 
gaze with as much interest as then did my new and untutored 
friends. ‘There I sat full at ease, enjoying their admiration, dressed 
in a pair of jack-boots reaching to the knee, with spurs well set 
and large, my coat of the hunting fashion, and girt round the 
waist by a broad black leathern belt, in which were a brace of 
pistols on each side, and also to the left side was attached a large 
bowie knife, near fifteen inches in length. In addition to this, 
that I may tell you my complete armor, there lay by my side on 
the floor my holsters, each charged with a large horseman’s pis- 
tol, and in my bosom might have been found a twelve inch dirk, 
and also another brace of pistols in the breast pockets of my coat. 
Over this coat, | wore another of oil-cloth, and of nearly the same 
fashion, to protect me from the rain; a large tarpaulin North 
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Easter was the covering of my head. Now think it not strange 
that a person thus guised should be seen traveling in the Union. 
Through the countries adjoining ‘Texas, as well as through that 
region itself, this or something similar to it, is the common travel- 
ing dress. ‘lhe bowie knife is always worn, and frequently the 
long knife. My equipment it is true, was somewhat more exten- 
sive than is commonly seen in the more eastern and southern 
countries, but this was rendered necessary by the state of that 
section of the country through which [ was journeying. It was 
just beyond the main ridge of the Ozark mountains. ‘The settle- 
ments are “few and far between,” sometimes forty miles apart. 
The road, often nothing more than a small and indiscernible path, 
leads now over large hills and through deep ravines, and again 
winds its way along the base of some rocky mountains. In trav- 
cling from one inhabited spot to another, you are almost contin- 
nally buried in the deep wilderness—the tall oaks waving and 
sighing in the breeze above you—the thick underbrush sometimes 
enlivened with squirrels—here and there in the distance the nim- 
ble fawn breaking the monotony—and you are left again, for 
miles together, to whistle to the playful breeze, or muse alone on 
the wild beauty of nature, until the echoing of a savage yell, or 
the sight of a wandering woodsman, and very frequently of one 
of the roving members of Murrels’ clan, when your safety depends 
entirely upon the strength you outwardly exhibit, arouse you to 
asense of your situation. But to return to our landlord. 

T was engaged myself in beholding the many gestures and mo- 
tions of the crowd, as my landlord seemed to be much of a taciturn 
disposition, or at least, not inclined to talk and smoke at the same 
time. We had smoked for some minutes in silence, when the 
wind giving the sign board another swing, it attracted my land- 
lord’s thoughts, which seemed to be assuming quite a gloomy cast, 
rumimating doubtless, over the rather painful bruise received from 
his fall; for new and then as he blew away the thick folds of 
smoke that circled round his nose, he would lean himself to one 
side and, giving a rub, would mutter in a rumbling tone, “a pretty 
hard jolt that.” After looking a moment with great earnestness 
upon his new sign, he cleared away the smoke and thus grumbled, 
as if with the intention of being partly heard :—*“ A pretty good 
piece that for these woods—just getting it up when you came— 
a fine sort of a fellow that Jackey Spriggs.” Again he was silent. 
Again we smoked on apace until my landlord once more roused 
himself, and, turning about, asked how I liked it. After giving 
my opinion, L inquired who might be the artist. “Oh! Benny’s 
son,” he replied—* lives just over the way—he’s a right ingenous 
fellow ; but he thinks more about carving than painting, because 
he’s got no paint—we'll go over and see him if you are agreed ; 
he’s just finished a buffalo.’ “Ne taint a buffalo,” interrupted 
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me from the crowd, which had by this time nearly overcome 
their surprise, * for he told me himself dat he was gwine to make 
old Squash’s poney.” “ Well, now by dad’s old baskets,’ shouted 
another, “dats not so, for daddy said he was gwine to give him a 
half pint o’ whiskey fort, when he stuck a long tail to it, for a 
pictur for Betty’s mule.” 

At this I could restrain myself no longer, and bursting into a 
laugh, only heightened the dispute, for, like Paddy a courting, they 
always think to be laughed at is the highest praise. In noticing 
their dispute, I suffered my pipe to become quite extinet, and 
knocking the ashes out, gave my landlord warning that he was in 
the same predicament. He invited me to fill up, when I proposed 
if he had more wieldy stems that we should walk, and view the 
settlement; while at the same time we would enjoy a smoke. 
The stems were soon procured, by making one answer for two, 
and, having doffed my belt, to be more free, and placed it in a 
closet in one corner of the room, which was the only spot under 
lock and key in the dwelling, where sundry articles of more than 
common value were stowed, we filled our pipes and started on our 
walk, my landlord not forgetting his twist of tobacco, and a coal 
of fire by which we might light anew when out. We took the 
road to the west, in order to view the mountain scenery, nm which 
direction lay a considerable ridge of the Ozark range. When we 
had proceeded on our walk near a hundred paces, my landlord 
pointed to a neat two story log house, situated about a hundred 
yards back from the road, in the midst of a thick oak grove. “The 
yard in front, which was very extensive, was cleanly swept. 
‘This he told me was the residence of the young artist’s father and 
family. ‘There too, he gently insinuated, live two very pretty 
girls, the belles of the neighborhood—the Misses Spriggs—and 
then warmly pressed me to conclude to remain for a short time, 
and go over to a quilting at piper John Lane’s, about six miles off, 
on the next Saturday night. ‘To this I replied, that [ had fixed 
no definite time to return. "Then, for encouragement, he gave 
me a description of all the quiltings, weddings, balls, and corn- 
shuckings, which had taken place within the last two years; but 
which I will not here relate, but let them have their proper place. 
Thus conversing on the manners of the people, the situation and 
fertility of the country, we soon grew quite intimate and interested 
in each other, and appeared as if two kindred spirits had met,— 
both lovers of the wild and beautiful. Nothing passed unnoticed, 
and there was nothing seen, of which | had not a full deseription. 
After a walk of thirty or forty minutes from Mr. Spriggs’ dwell- 
ing, we came to a bend of the road, which, when passed, brought 
us in full view of the broad expanse of a prairie. The long grass 
had assumed the harvest hue, and waving in the fresh breeze, 
that softly sighed as it swept along, its last breathings dying away 
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in the distance through the thick forest, amidst the rustling of the 
dead leaves as they lay upon the trees, produced a sensation 
which it would be impossible to describe. It was such, that 
those who have once experienced it, I am sure can never forget. 
The prairie, from appearance, was near three miles in breadth. 
Beyond it, and also on its northern boundary, at a considerable 
distance, was the ridge of mountains, to which I have betore 
alluded ; but towards the south, it extended and widened as far 
as the eye could reach. Just on the other side, at the foot of a 
small hillock, I perceived the spiral wreaths of smoke issuing from 
a close clump of trees, and diffusing itself in every direction. 
That, my landlord informed me, was the habitation of old Squash, 
a chief of an Indian tribe that roved through that part of the 
country, but seldom ever passed the prairie, except to sell their 
skins, and purchase “red-eye.” We stood for some time musing 
on the prospect, each employed with his own thoughts, as we 
wandered in imagination over the picturesque scenery. At length 
[ was awakened from my revery, by the voice of my landlord, 
who called me to observe the setting sun. During the time we 
had thus stood gazing on the scene, myself engaged in noticing a 
numerous flock of birds towards the north, he had been obscured 
by a dense cloud, that lowered a little above the horizon, but just 
at this moment, ere his final adieu to surrounding nature, he burst 
suddenly through the thick folds that seemed to envelop him, and 
shed a lustre and beauty over the view, that far surpassed any 
thing of the kind | had ever witnessed. He was setting behind 
the smoke from Squash’s cabin, which had now become quite 
dense, and the charm which he threw around, as his rays, strug- 
gling through the smoky fog, glanced upon the waving prairie, 
and tinged the deep shaded forest, in some places, far within, with 
its golden hues rendered more resplendent by the gloom into which 
they were thrown, the most vivid imagination of him that has 
never enjoyed such, can seareely conceive. The first and sudden 
view of the far extending prairie was to the eye a most luxurious 
feast, but this filled the soul with raptures. Ye who have gazed 
upon a stinset at sea, when a light fog moved upon the waters, 
‘an form some idea of the emotions a sunset like this inspires. 
Motionless we stood, our eyes fixed upon the sight, and our 
thoughts roving through the regions of the sunlit ether, until the 
great orb had receded from our vision, and the brilliant tints were 
softened down into the gray cast of twilight. 

As we turned from the spot, and directed our footsteps towards 
the settlement, a deep sigh rolled from the bosom of my compan- 
lon, and, with his eyes turned upon the ground, as he wiped 
away a tear that was trickling down his haggard cheek, he mut- 
tered in a low voice, that seemed almost to stifle his breathing, 
“ What tender recollections,—yes, dearer to me than happiness 
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itself,—does that sight call to mind.” Again he sighed, and his 
convulsing sobs drew from his guest not merely a tear of sympa- 
thy, but sigh called unto sigh, and my bosom heaved the throes 
of love-brought anguish; when he thus again proceeded: “ Ah! 
young friend, the time has been when I was as you are ; once I 
could rove my native wilds for pleasure, and when the dews of 
evening gathered thick, there was my father’s splendid mansion 
where I could resort, and where I could find protection from the 
chilly night winds that blow over the Scottish highlands. There 
too | had my downy couch, with every thing that heart could 
wish, where I could slumber in luxury, and dream the dreams of 
idleness, youth and bliss. Wealth I looked upon as a plaything, 
and as for condition, | could wish none higher. My friends were 
numerous ; my gay disposition made me joyous, and the tender 
affection of a female bosom was not wanting to cheer and glad- 
den when listless melancholy would sometimes cloud my brow ; 
and in the high flush of spirits to make my hours pass, like time 
spent within the retreats of a paradise. But ah! how changed 
since those happy days!” 

Here the heavy sobbings of his bosom choked his utterance, 
and we walked on in silence. As I saw him dry the tears that 
filled his sunken eyes, with a tattered black silk handkerchief, 
which from appearance had well nigh servea its last duty—and 
when I reflected upon his first appearance, and the impression I 
had received, I could not but inwardly exclaim, with astonish- 
ment, how habits alter nature! Buried in a wilderness, and sur- 
rounded by the most ignorant of beings, apathy had by degrees 
clenched her deadening claws upon the vitals of his soul, and it 
was only such stimulants as these that could break its grasp, and 
bring forth the true nature of the man. I had at first discerned 
that he was in some degree a lover of the wild and picturesque, 
and of some education, but was far from conjecturing that he had 
ever possessed such feelings. As the words which he had spoken 
rushed through my mind, and I contrasted his present condition 
with what it must once have been, my curiosity was highly ex- 
cited, and I was unable to restrain myself from making an inquiry 
about the manner of his life, touching as was the circumstance. 
When I broke the silence, by asking some indirect questions con- 
cerning the cause and manner of his leaving his own country and 
fixing his abode in these dreary regions, he seemed perfectly col- 
lected, and replied that the story of his life was short and easily 
told, though he had never seen the person before to whom he 
wished to communicate it. 

He was a native of Scotland ; he then related. His father was 
one of the wealthiest landholders in his section of the country. 
When young he was placed in Edinburgh at school, his father 
having intended him for the ministry ; but fond of drawing, and 
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nearly the sole master of his time, he there neglected his studies, 
and did but little else than rove through the adjacent country. 
When he had remained in Edinburgh near two years, from fre- 
quent exposure at night, he was taken sick, and compelled to re- 
turn home. By the assiduous attention of a kind parent he was 
soon restored, and afterwards prosecuted his studies at home un- 
der a private instructor for about four years. At the expiration of 
this time, an uncle and several friends were about to undertake a 
voyage to America. ‘The pride of the whole family, he could not 
be suffered to miss the enjoyment; and by their persuasion his 
indulgent guardian consented to part with him. Here he sighed 
deeply—* And alas! poor old man, have I thus laden your age 
with sorrow, and returned your kindness with grief and misery !” 
His utterance ceased, and he wiped away the tear of repentance. 
Atter a short interval, he thus continued—* When L arrived in 
America, | had just completed my eighteenth year. Buoyant of 
spirits, and of a roving disposition, | soon tore myself from my 
friend, who intended residing for some time in the city of New 
York, and started on a journey to the west, in order to see the 
country and the North American Indians, of whom | had heard 
so much, in my native land. When | had gone as far as Nash- 
ville, ‘enn. by public conveyance, I purchased a horse, that I 
might take my leisure during the rest of the way. Alter two 
days’ stay, I left Nashville, in company with two men, whom 
from their appearance | took to be gentlemen, and fellow travel- 
ers. We soon arrived, without accident, at Memphis. By this 
time, as boon companions, we had become quite intimate. “After 
tea the card table was on the floor, and we sat down, as I then 
thought, like jovial friends. I was a tyro at the game, but by my 
companions’ assistance was soon enabled to handle my cards with 
considerable dexterity. At first we played for amusement, but 
soon to add interest we staked our small wagers. In the begin- 
ning | was constant winner, but ere long the scene was changed, 
and, becoming more and more excited, I continued playing, wn- 
conscious of the characters of the men with whom I was dealing, 
until I threw my last crown upon the table. Soon that was gone, 
and my companions refused to play. I told them it was my last, 
and they must either play or return it. Surprised at its being my 
last, they returned it, with assurances that I should have an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the rest of what I had lost on the succeeding 
evening. 7 

“Tose from the table and sought my host, with the intention 
of leaving the place immediately. It was just dawning, and I 
found no one awake but the old hostler. By a present of my 
knite, | obtained from him my horse, and a promise of his silence, 
in regard to my leaving, and found to my astonishment that the 
men with whom | had played had just left, and had taken the 
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road we came. At first I determined to take the same road, and 
seek my friend in New York, but wounded pride and mortified dis- 
gust checked my course ; and without knowing or caring whither 
I went, 1} turned toward the north, and about noon I met with a 
company of settlers, who were going beyond the Mississippi. 
With these I joined: and here at last I wandered some fifteen 
years since, to drag out my life in obscurity.” 

He finished, and we walked on in silence. In a few minutes 
we reached the settlement, which was alive with its inhabitants, 
who had just returned from their labor in the fields. Many were 
lounging about the door, waiting for their evening dram—they 
were my landlord’s regular customers. He soon supplied their 
wants, froma large jug. Our supper was waiting, and we sat 
down to a large baked opossum, warm corn bread, and milk. — Af- 
ter feasting most plenteously, we resumed our pipes. 

A dear lover of hunting, I had soon made an agreement with 
*Jemes,” my landlord’s son, that we should take a hunt on the 
next evening. After another pipe with my landlord, T retired to 
rest on the plant couch in the adjacent room, that [have already 
described, with my holsters wrapped in my cloak for a pillow. 

VIATOR. 


TRANSLATION FROM LORACE 
BOOK 1H—oODF NIV 


Alas! h®w glide our flecting years away, 
Postumius ; nor will prety delay 

The wrinkled furrows of advancing age, 

Nnd Death's invincible, remorseless rage ; 
Though with three heeatombs you daily strive 
To move stern Hades’ god to let you live 


Tityus and tri-formed Geryon are confined, 
Where Acheron's sad waters darkly wind , 
Which all must pass, who are of mortal birth, 
And live upon the bounty of the earth, 

Whether they're kings, and wear the regal crown, 
Or poor and lowly as the rustic clown. 


Vainly we keep aloof from bloody war 
And the hoarse Hadriatic’s broken roar ; 
Vainly through autumn fear the chilling blast 
Cocytus’ dark, dull river must be passed ; 
We must behold the wicked Danian race, 
And Sisyphus, whose toil may never cease 
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Yes, thou must leave the earth, thy house and wife, 
Whose pleasing graces cheer thy weary life, 

And of these trees, which by thy culture bloom, 
Not one shall follow to the silent tomb 

Its short-lived master, hastening thither, save 

The mournful cypress bending o'er thy grave. 


Then shall thine heir, far worthier of thy wine, 
Drink the rich juice of the Cecubian vine, 
Which thou beneath a hundred keys dost store ; 
Profuse, he'll wet thy tessellated floor 

(Mf costly stone, with wine of rich+r taste, 
Than ever yet a pontiffs banquet graced 





REVIEW. 
POEMS, BY WILLIAM THOMPSON BACON, 


'T’o those who consider the mighty influence which poetry ex- 
erts on national character, the question, ‘‘ What shall be the pop- 
ular poetry of the age ?’”’ is one of infinite importance. ‘The muse, 
though long since freed from the shackles of heathen mythology, 
has been clogged by an union with degraded human nature. 
"There have been poets gifted with gigantic powers, who have so 
misspent their energies, and misimproved their knowledge, that 
their genius but “leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” How 
melancholy the contemplation of talents perverted, and influence 
misused! We shall not dwell upon the awful responsibility which 
rests on him, who, having poisoned the fountains of literature, 
then bids the eager populace to slake their thirst. 


** Among the saddest in the den of woe, 
Thou saw’st him saddest, ‘mong the damned, most damned.” 


Yet such poets have lived, whose writings have been too well 
suited to the popular taste, which they have tended so much 
to vitiate and degrade. So artfully have they interwoven false 
sentiments with pretty verse, that the heart imbibes the one as 
eagerly as the ear drinks in the other. ‘True, they often portray 
with a master hand the passions of our nature—no very moral ex- 
hibition—yet they as often mingle their infidel philosophy with 
their poetry, or array vice in the garb of virtue. In this they ex- 
ercise consummate skill ; so that the unwary are often seduced by 
them from virtue, and made familiar with vicious or licentious 
thoughts. Indeed, the subjects of many writers of this class, both 
prose and poetical, are gratifying to the baser feelings of the heart ; 
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and hence men are easily enticed along the flowery path, that 
leads to the sepulchre which is “filled with all manner of un- 
cleanness.” ‘The amount of immoral poetry in the English lan- 
guage now extant, is truly appalling; the flood-gates have been 
opened, and few can stem the torrent of corruption. 

The great moral poets, Milton, Young, and Pollok, have ex- 
erted themselves to raise the muses from their degradation. ‘They 
have shown that the highest sublimity and beauty are accom- 
panied by the deepest-toned morality; yet their poems are not 
read by the mass of the people. ‘hese are pleased with the 
lighter style of composition, where the muse trips gaily on ; and 
hence we must have poetry which is light, beautiful, and moral. 
But where can this be found? In nature. It breathes in all 
around us; and he who copies nature best, will give the poetry 
we need. Pure philosophy must be combined with poetry ; right 
moral sentiments must mingle with the flowing verse ; and this 
must be done withal in a style so simple and beautiful as to reach 
and captivate the heart. The holy effusions of Cowper, the natu- 
ral loveliness of Wordsworth, must supplant the song of the ifi- 
del and the bacchanal. Minds untrammeled by philosophical 
speculations—souls that are alive to the beauties of nature, and 
that reverence nature's Giod—these must turn the current of popu- 
lar feeling, purify the popular taste, and elevate the standard of 
poetic literature. As the merits of the school of nature are be- 
ginning to be acknowledged, it is important to observe what stand 
modern and especially American poets will take. A great revo- 
lution is nigh at hand; a bloodless strife, yet one whose result 
may be no less disastrous to the morals of the people, than the 
invasion of an enemy might be to their possessions. In this con- 
test each poet is a man of influence ; and it is a serious question 
whether he will enlist in the cause of truth or of error. Whether 
he will court 

“ The muse, that soft and sickly wooes the ear 
Of love, or chanting loud in windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale 
Not overfraught with sense ;" 


or, Whether bursting from the enthralment of false philosophy, 
he will dare 


“ To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels «ung, 
Which wake the echoes of eternity.” 


With such reflections, we sat down to a perusal of the Poems 
of William Thompson Bacon. Many reviews of this neat little 
volume have already appeared ; but as the author is a graduate of 
this Institution, we feel called upon to add one to the number. 

VOL. I. 3 
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We have seen no notices of the work with which we can entirely 
agree ; some, perhaps, are exorbitant in their praise ; others, cer- 
tainly, are unjust in their censure. With the latter we have no 
patience. It is easy to detect the faults of a young writer, and 
to expose them to ridicule ; but is it not illiberal? Such whole- 
sale censures, however, have their use; they show that there is 
some merit in a book, from which they take such pains to hunt 
out imperfections. We shall attempt to express our opinion of 
these ‘Poems,’ with candor. The author is not without his 
faults. In many instances his metre is bad; and his words are 
sometimes ill-chosen ; yet he seems to us to have been betrayed 
into a carelessness of expression, in his anxiety for the thought ; 
to have forgotten the “cura verborum” in the “ solicitudo rerum.” 
in confirmation of this remark, we need only refer to the rich po- 
etic diction with which some of his poems abound. With a few of 
his ‘ occasional pieces’ our readers are already familiar, having seen 
them in this periodical. “Fanny Willoughby,” and “ Pen and 
Ink,” were never favorites with us; though their style is playful 
and somewhat humorous, yet we should judge that they were per- 
petrated when the author felt in a rhyming mood. Mr. Bacon has 
chosen Wordsworth for his model ;- he could not have made a bet- 
ter selection, nor would the ‘ poet of nature’ have been ashamed 
of his disciple in his day. Yet while these ‘ Poems’ exhibit much 
of that delicate perception of the beauties of nature,—that purity 
of thought,—that refinement of philosophy for which Wordsworth 
is celebrated, they are not free hens the errors of that poet. The 
too frequent repetition of the conjunction ‘and’ is an error, which 
is most observable in the poem entitled, the “ Influence of Na- 
ture.” ‘Take this passage ; 
* And greatness sits upon him naturally ! 

And goodness—when the bad world is shut out, 

And virtue—when the heart lives in itself, 

And sweetness—when its sweet streams are all free 

And woman gives him her warm heart to keep, 

And children climb his knee and lisp his name, 

And widows call down blessings on his head, 

And orphans steep his ashes in their tears, 


And he is that bright being Heaven designed.’'—(p. 118.) 


Here the author has gone to work as if he were making out a 
bill, each item of which must be prefaced with a ‘ditto ;;— and’ is 
repeated no less than nine times in as many lines. This is bad 
taste ; those fine thoughts would have been much better expressed, 
if in some lines a dash had been substituted for the conjunction. 

When we saw the piece entitled “'The Dream,” the remem- 
brance of Byron’s dream at once suggested itself, and we trembled 
for our author; for, notwithstanding his modest ‘ note,’ he is thus 
brought into a hazardous comparison. Byron has dreamed so 
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well, that few can dare to follow in his track ; and hence we al- 
most wish * queen Mab,” had never disturbed our author’s slum- 
hers. Yet his dream is beautiful ;—forgetting Byron, it is ex- 
quisite. Witness the following passage, which shows that Mr. 
Bacon possesses fine descriptive powers. 


“Tle took a beggar's sandals, scrip, and staff, 
And turned him to the silence of the hills, 
The old magnificent mountains, where the forests, 
Slumbering for ages in the solitudes, 
Their lightning-scorch'd, primeval branches threw 
Upward in many a fold, and the gray rocks 
Gigantic as the fragments of a world, 
Frown'd in their silent massiveness, and the cataract 
Shook with its anthem the deep wilderness. "—(p. 105.) 


And this: 


And ofttimes in his solitude would come 

The voice of waters, and they would leap up 

Sparkling and clear amid the dells and steeps 

Of his own native mountains, and their voices 

Would seem so like realities, that oft 

The still sad whispers of that exquisite 

And passionate love of beauty, might be heard 

Echoing through all the chambers of his heart.’’—(p. 107.) 


We cannot concur in the charge of egotism, which so many 
have heaped upon the author. ‘True, the pronoun ‘I’ is not un- 
common in this book; yet it occurs most in soliloquies, which 
are in many instances, the best form in which the author's senti- 
ments could be expressed. Nor do we suppose that all these first 
persons refer to Mr. Bacon; but that the reader is often to be the 
‘1,’ and use the language furnished by the poet. No one, surely, 
who has read the author's preface, can accuse him of ostentation. 
Nor are his repetitions at all general ; and some of them are very 
beautiful. Read the following stanzas, from the “ Lesson of Life.”’ 


« "Tis very strange, ‘tis very strange, 
The fancies of our early years, 
Despite of chance, despite of change, 
Can thus melt manhood into tears ! 


«Tis very strange, the simplest things, 
No matter what they were, we loved, 
Are those the memory eagerest brings, 

And those the last to be removed.” 


We cannot speak particularly of each of these productions ; 
much less can we quote from them all; yet we must say that he 
who reads the stanzas “’T’o a Little Boy,” will not be satisfied 
till he has committed them to memory. ‘“ Thanatos’’ is superior 
to “ Athanatos,” though both are meritorious. In the former the 
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author has taken a just view of man and of his destiny, in which 
he pictures with too much truth the erimes and punishment of the 
miser, the oppressor, and the blasphemer. After contemplating the 
ravages of the fell Destroyer, induced by man’s transgression, he 
concludes with this beautiful prayer. It is filled with such rever- 
ence and humility, that it must open the fountains of feeling in 
every heart. 
“ Father, and God! 

Thou didst spread out these heavens ; thou didst set 

The stars upon their thrones, the rolling orbs, 

And central worlds, and systems, that on high 

Do chant thy praises. Thou didst deign to fashion 

This planet where we dwell, give it its form, 

Its poetry of action, and its life ; 

Thou didst spread round it all its loveliness, 

Thou gavest the flowers their time, the winds their sof 

And gentle avocation, and the streams, 

Thou gavest them their increase, the floods their charge, 

The rocking ocean its solemnity 

O, blast it not, Almighty !"’ 


Hitherto it may have been supposed that Mr. Bacon excels in 
beautiful and delicate description ; but the “ Vision of War,” his 
best piece, shows that he can dive into the depths of the soul and 
rouse the fiercer passions. We are not extravagant in our praise, 
when we say that the book is worth its price, for the sake of this 
piece. We regret that our limits prohibit us from copying it en- 
tire; we shall give one or two extracts, however, which will de- 
termine the reader to purchase the volume at once. 


“Twas a field of blood, 
A battle field, where Carnage rioted, 
And War went thundering on his iron ear, 
Grinding its damning wheels on bones, and skulls, 
And corses gashed—the red wounds spouting yet 
The heart's blood freshly, and the upturned eye 
Quivering beneath the vengeance.” 


His description of Hannibal, which follows, shows that he has no 
mean conception of the character of that military prodigy. 


*T saw him walk 
The ocean like a god, and when he sat 
His armies on the shores of Italy, 
The land shook to receive him. He strode on 
As if the earth were his, and he a thing 
Superior to the elements. The storms 
Elanced by the Almighty on his breast, 
He seemed to take up and hurl back again, 
Daring their worst. He laid his hand upon 
The icy regions of eternal frost, 
The old and mighty barriers of Nature, 
And, like a bauble in an infant's hand, 
They crumbled and let him pass them !—He pass'd on.”’ 


LINES. 21 


The preface informs us that “these Poems are the result of leis- 
ure at College ;” we hope that others may improve their leisure as 
well; and that hereafter, the author will not be satisfied with de- 
voting his /etsure only to the department of Poetry. In entering 
upon an almost untrodden field, he has displayed an independence 
which the public must approve. He will be sustained in an effort 
to purify the fountain of the Muses from the corruption with which 
it has been tainted, and to restore to Helicon its beauty and its ver- 
dure. In the poem entitled “'The Influence of Nature,” the author 
thus apostrophizes philosophy. 


* Philosophy ! that other name for thought— 
And wisdom, when that thought is purified— 
And holiness, when God hath sanctioned it— 
How shall we, in these dim and twilight times, 
Approach thy fount and drink at thy pure stream ?"’ 


We will answer the question ; let him lead and we will follow. 


LINES appRessep TO HER, WHO, TRANSCENDING THE DOCTRINES or Manomer, 
THAT women HAVE NO SOULS, EXPRESSED A BELIEF THAT THEY HAVE No 
HEARTS, anv APrEALED TO HERSELF AS AN INSTANCE IN POINT 


Tuo hast no heart?) Then tell me why 
That heaving breast and humid eye, 

That languid simile and half-breathed sigh, 
To purchase which ‘twere gain to die ? 


Thou hast no heart?) Then what can light 
Those kindling charms so heavenly bright, 
That dazzle the rapt votary's sight, 

Yet lap his soul in soft delight? 


Thou hast no heart?) Ah! say not so, 
For worlds—if true—I would not know, 
That underneath those hills of snow 

Ix never felt affection’s glow. 


Thou hast no heart? Yet hearts there be 
That roll and surge like waves of sea, 
With love and tenderness for thee, 

And will throughout Eternity. 


Thou hasta heart. And should it come 
To claim again its native home, 
Oh! share with mine its future doom, 


Through joyful life to quiet tomb. 























SEA SKETCHES 


(CONTISUED.) 


THE CHASE. 


* Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
Who ever gazed with fondness on the forms 
Which grew up with you round the same fireside, 
Stand forth! be men! repel an impious foe, 
Impious and false, a light yet cruel race, 
Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder.”’ Coleridge 


“Faneweit to thee, Amsterdam! thou old-fashioned city of 
canals, pipes and seven-story houses!’ Such was my exclama- 
tion as [ leaped on board the canal boat, about to join the ship at 
New Dieppe. 

Ridicule, an’ thou wilt, the lazy smoking Mynheer and his 
square-sided daughters, (heaven bless their full-moon faces,) I 
love them after all. I love the kind heart and open brow, where 
truth writes its name. I love the nonchalance with which they 
thrust aside the ills that torture life, and the simple-hearted smile 
returned in gratitude for its blessings. 'The old fat burgomaster 
nodding in his chair, with eyes half closed, legs half crossed, and 
pipe half tumbling from his mouth, while the smoke once in 
fifteen minutes curls stealthily out from the lips as if afraid of 
arousing the old gentleman; the right plump burgomaster, I say, 
who is too lazy to think of the past and present, and who would 
deem it downright heresy to pry into the future, fills my eye as 
the personification of independent happiness. It was therefore 
with no little reluctance that [ tore myself away from this antique 
city, again to toss for sixty or seventy days upon the solitary 
ocean; not to mention a pretty little damsel, five feet by four, 
who delayed my departure at least one day, and concerning whom 
I might pass a whole night in discoursing, did I deem it prudent, 
my reading friend, to trust thee. 

‘The third day after leaving Amsterdam, I was at sea, bound for 
Cuba. Nothing transpired worthy of note for the first fifty days 
of our passage, with the exception of a single event, which, as it 
may serve as a proper introduction to the subject of this sketch, 
shall be mentioned. It was on one of those empurpled mornings 
which the tropical sun so often ushers in with all his pageantry, 
while gliding along with our sails all filled by a stiff trade wind, 
that I discovered on the weather-quarter a black rakish looking 
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craft, running down with the intention, apparently, of intereept- 
ing our course. At the time of which I write, the southern wa- 
ters were infested with gangs of the most desperate and blood- 
thirsty pirates which history has ever yet mentioned. War also 
was existing between the Spaniards and Patriots of South Ameri- 
ca, and privateers were consequently abroad for the destruction of 
the enemy’s ships. ‘The new sail, being to windward, had every 
advantage over us, and could therefore either bear down with a 
more flowing sheet, or haul her wind should she wish to avoid us. 
In less than three hours after we first saw her she was abeam of 
us about two miles distant, and proved to be a low brig of nearly 
two hundred tons well armed. All on board of course were 
somewhat alarmed at the approach of the new visitor, and espe- 
cially when changing suddenly her course, she kept along directly 
abeam. 

‘A pirate—a pirate,’ was heard from every mouth; and from 
the captain to the cabin boy, there was not one aboard who did 
not wish himself safely moored in Matanzas. 

Things remained thus until noon, when the brig again altered 
her course and steered directly for us. Within an hour she shot 
beautifully across our bows, and firing a lee gun, her commander 
hailed the ship, and ordered Captain N. to heave to, that he might 
board us. ‘This was soon done, and the result was, that after an 
anxious half hour had elapsed, during which time Captain N. and 
myself had been cabined with the lieutenant of the brig, we were 
very politely informed that we might proceed on our course, the 
officer announcing himself, as he departed, to be Lieut. **, of 
the Columbian gun brig L’Esperance. He had at first mistaken 
us for a Spanish vessel, and afterwards delayed running down, as 
we looked not unlike a sloop of war. 

It was on the third morning after this occurrence, that we made 
the west end of Porto Rico. Captain N. had just gone below to 
breakfast, when, taking up the spy glass, I discovered in the Mona 
Passage two tapering masts, scarcely visible, close under a high 
jutting bluff. 

‘Here is a pirate indeed,’ I cried ; ‘on deck quick, Captain, for 
you will find this fellow to be no scarecrow of a man-of-war.’ 
Captain N. was immediately on deck, and upon a second observa- 
tion, he noticed that the vessel was hoisting her foresail, and be- 
fore he could look the third time, she had every thing set, coming 
out from under the land to meet us. 

‘'This looks suspicious,’ said he, ‘to lie at one moment stowed 
away like a spider, with nothing to be seen, and then, within five 
minutes, to be in full chase after a stranger. Curse the fellow! 
1 am afraid that we shall not find it such easy work to get rid of 
him as we did of the brig the other day. What say you, Charles ! 
suppose this craft should prove to be a pirate, will you fight him ? 
or shall we heave to and quietly suffer him to cut our throats ”’ 
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‘ As to fighting,’ I replied, ‘little can be done in that way, for 
our whole armament consists of only one four-pounder, two mus- 
kets, one cutlass and my fowling piece ; a sorry array indeed 
against the force which that fellow doubtless musters. But I can 
tell you one thing, Captain N., it is no harder to die by a cannon 
ball or boarding pike, than by being strung up to the yard-arm 
and choking to death by degrees, or by having our windpipes 
unskilfully opened by these quack doctors. For one then I say, 
get clear if we can, but if the worst comes to the worst, why, 
fight them.’ 

The true character of the suspicious vessel was soon ascertain- 
ed, for, not being able to outsail us, she fell astern into our wake, 
at the distance of less than half a mile, and discovering her error 
in not having cut us off at once, she fired a lee gun and hoisted 
the Spanish flag. Of this we took no notice. Another lee gun 
was fired, and the American flag run up. ‘This was also suffered 
to pass unnoticed. The third gun came from the windward 
double-shotted, and as the smoke rolled away, the black flag with _ 
Death’s head and cross bones was seen flying at the mainsail peak. 

The vesset-was a snakish looking craft, schooner rigged, yet 
one of the most beautiful | had ever seen. Every part of her 
displayed the most perfect symmetry, and the long raking masts 
tapered gradually away almost to a mathematical point. Every 
thing below the sails was as black as paint could make it, afford- 
ing a striking contrast with the two long lines of white foam that 
widened off from either bow. Her deck was filled with men, in 
the centre of whom, as the great weapon both of offensive and de- 
fensive operations, was mounted a huge brass thirty-two-pounder, 
turning ona pivot. ‘This ‘long tom’ was polished to the highest 
degree, and seemed to fling back in disdain the bright sun-beams 
as they fell upon it. 

A council of war was immediately held, in which, each one 
having spoken, it was decided first to make every effort to escape, 
and if that did not succeed, to fight until not one of us remained. 
No time was to be lost, for though we could hold good our distance 
while the present breeze lasted, yet, should the wind die away, 
the pirate, being smaller than ourselves, could easily sweep up to 
us. Besides, his big gun was talking every few minutes, sending 
its shot all around us, one of which had already been so impolite 
as to come splintering through the round house, passing between 
Captain N. and myself in its way over the lee bulwarks. The 
sails were immediately wet* from the sky-sails to the spanker ; 
logs of wood were painted black, and thrust out through the port- 
holes in imitation of guns, and all the old pieces of iron which 





* Wetting the sails, by fulling the canvass, causes them to hold more wind. 
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could be found were tied up in bundles for langrage. .The mus- 
kets and fowling piece were loaded, the bayonets being taken from 
the former and affixed to the ends of two long poles, to serve as 
boarding pikes. Such was our force. Permit me, reader, once 
more to enumerate it. Fourteen men; one four-pounder, with 
not a ball to fit it, and with only five pounds of powder; ten 
wooden guns; two muskets ; one fowling piece ; one cutlass, and 
two long poles with bayonets attached to them. 

‘Cook,’ said 1, going forward to the camboose, ‘fill all your 
coppers with water, and heat it as soon as possible.’ 

‘ Lorry, massa Charles, what for you gwang to do with so much 
hot water ?’ 

‘I will tell you, cook, what I want of it. You and the stew- 
ard must get up one of the water casks and saw it into two equal 
parts, each making a large tub. Should the pirates attempt to 
board us with their boats, do you fill these tubs with hot water, 
and when the devils come alongside, just tip the water over their 
heads, and see how they will relish a good sealding.’ 

‘ Kyi, massa Charles, guess dey will tink dat rader a warm re- 
cepshum.’ 

Poor fellow! these were his last words, for a shot, glancing 
from the mainmast, struck him in the head, killing him instantly. 

Never was I more proud of my Yankee countrymen than during 
that terrible day. Unarmed, defenseless, the shot flying around 
and across our vessel, with death directly before us, and that too 
a violent one, and one of our number stretched lifeless at our feet ; 
it was enough to dash every face with consternation. But not a 
vestige of fear could be traced in a single countenance of our little 
band. Every heart and hand was nerved for the contest, while 
the firm and determined step with which each moved from spot 
to spot, showed that a noble resolution, and net feelings of despair, 
was at work in each man’s bosom. 

Short as has been my life, I have many times been brought 
into extreme peril, and more than once have been called to look 
death in the face, but never did I feel as | did during that chase. 
"Tis not an easy thing to summon up our manliness and resolve 
to die :—to trample down those high hopes of the future, which 
have hitherto incited and sustained us :—to behold our brightest 
dreams, like bubbles, dashed to nought by a violent hand :—to 
tear away the warm and burning thoughts of home and friends, 
which cluster around the heart, and isolate one’s self upon the 
edge of the grave :—to gather up all the past into a minute, and 
gaze upon it with our last tearful look, and then fling forward the 
vision into eternity, that we may anticipate our reception there :— 
it is not an easy thing, I say, to die. We can read, and even 
think of death, without emotion, if he be far away ; but when we 
listen to the hollow tread of his step lurking around us, and hear 
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the weapon hissing by as it hurries to slay our fellow, and feel 
that we may be the next victim, there is not a soul but thinks 
quickly, and not a heart which does not beat as if it would tear 
itself from the bosom. And yet, whatever these undefinable feel- 
ings may be, they are not fear: they are something nobler, holier, 
which, while they send the life-blood rushing through every vein 
with the lightning’s speed, bid the soul act, and aid it in action. 
This is the hour when true courage sits royally upon its throne ; 
it is now that noble deeds are done, to which the finger of history 
loves to point. 

‘lhroughout the day we kept the interval between us and the 
pirate about the same. We had perhaps gained on him a little ; 
but after the sun went down, the breeze slackened, and soon died 
away nearly to a calm, not however until night had shut in for 
our protection. Every light on board, including that of the bin- 
nacle, was extinguished, and the helmsman commanded to steer 
the ship by the stars. ‘The night wore slowly away, each one in 
turn catching a short nap at his post upon deck, for no one was 
permitted to go below, as an attack might at every moment be 
expected from the boats of the schooner. 

{ had stretched myself upon one of the seats in the stern boat, 
with my head resting upon the taflrail as a pillow, not to sleep, for 
that was impossible, but to think of home, and to throw off for a 
moment the heavy weight that was crushing my heart. It was 
so still around, that the very silence seemed oppressive. 1 had 
lain but a few moments, when I thought I heard something that 
resembled the splash of an oar, and rising from my seat, threw a 
hasty glance over the bows of the boat. What a sight met my 
eyes! there was a large boat filled with men, at least thirty in 
number, all armed with cutlasses and pistols, while by the side of 
each lay a boarding pike. Fortunately for me, I was not observ- 
ed, and clearing with a single bound the sides of the boat and the 
taffrail, | sprung upon deck, and shouted with a voice that rung 
like thunder on the air, ‘ Pirates alongside! pirates alongside !’ 

The alarm spread through the ship, and every one in a second 
was ready to repel the enemy. ‘The pirates perceiving that they 
were discovered, opened the attack with pistols, and upon the very 
first fire disabled three of our little band ; yet we yielded not an 
inch, but, shoulder to shoulder, stood ready to die in defense of 
the vessel. ‘The muskets and fowling piece were brought down 
to a level with the rail, sure death to the first two heads that ap- 
peared above it. 

‘Board the d—d Yankees, my boys, and cut their cowardly 
throats, and then for the plunder,’ came from the commander of 
the boat, shewing by his correct use of the language that he was 
either an Englishman or American. 

‘Not so easily done,’ said the green hand to me; ‘darn the 
buggers, I'll spoil the bread-basket of some of them, I know.’ 
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Determined however as we were, all our resistance would have 
been in vain, had not the steward interfered. Five of the pirates 
had at last gained a footing in the main chains, and the first two 
had almost as soon fallen back dead into the boat, from the uner- 
ring fire of our muskets. There was no time to reload, and in a 
moment the other three were over the rail and on deck, in close 
grapple with the captain and two of the men. A groan behind 
and in the chains, told me that the slaughter was going on, and 
the next moment the second mate fell dead in the lee-scuppers. 
kor a minute or two it was the clash of steel, oaths, groans, 
when suddenly a loud splash was heard, and almost at the same 
moment those of the pirates who were in the boat were observed 
to shove off, with the most horrible imprecations. "The steward 
it seemed had, at the beginning of the contest, filled the tubs with 
boiling water, and unobserved by the pirates, had dashed it full 
into their faces. Blinded and convulsed with pain, they could do 
nothing, and their only safety was in a retreat. Six who were 
left on deck soon fell, literally cut to pieces, not however without 
having slain two of our number. As the battle closed, a kind 
providence, as if in pity, sent a stiff land breeze, and in a few 
minutes we were moving rapidly along, secure, at least for the 
present, from further danger. 

When the day dawned our foe was discovered about three 
miles astern, and as the land breeze was dying away, and conse- 
quently very light, he had two boats attached to the schooner, 
rowing ahead to quicken his speed. In consequence of this as- 
sistance the pirate gained rapidly upon us, and when the sun arose, 
only a quarter of a mile separated us. The shot were again flying 
fast, carrying away a large part of our mizen-topmast, and splin- 
tering the main-yard-arm. Our sails were completely riddled, yet 
fortunately no one was injured. Preparations were again made 
for boarding, and two boats were this time sent, both filled with 
men. On they came, with their pikes and cutlasses gleaming in 
the morning sun. It was now a dead calm, and there we lay with 
no means of defense compared with that of our enemy, unable to 
move a single inch, and a bloody set of men within a quarter of a 
mile, maddened by their former ill success, rowing wp prepared 
to wreak upon us their vengeance by every imaginable torture. 
The fifteen minutes which elapsed after the boats left the schoo- 
ner were tous a period of the most intense agony. We knew 
that we must die, and that too by inches, unless that overruling 
Power, “ without whose notice not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground,” should interfere for our rescue. ‘The parting hand was 
taken by all, no distinctions now existing between the officers 
and crew. A letter, previously prepared by the captain, stating 
our situation, was placed in a bottle, which, with its mouth se- 
curely sealed, was committed to the ocean, to tell our fate to those 
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whom we loved at home. Many a prayer was offered by hearts 
that never prayed before, and eyes which had never wept were 
now filled with tears. Each prayed for himself, but wept for 
others ; wept, that this little band of honest-hearted men should 
fall like sheep before the murderous knives of their destroyers. 

‘1 would not wish, my dear shipmates,’ said Captain N., ‘to go 
before the bar of my God, as I expect in a few minutes to do, 
with my hands unnecessarily stained with the blood of my fellow 
beings, but I hold self-preservation to be the great first law of our 
nature ; and although to all human appearances we must die, even 
if we should succeed in destroying thrice our number of the ene- 
my, yet we will endeavor to rid the world of some of these mon- 
sters,’ 

According to directions then given by him, four barrels were 
placed on the quarter deck and covered with boards, upon which 
temporary platform the little four-pounder was lifted by all hands, 
loaded to the muzzle with pieces of iron. ‘The object of this was 
to raise the gun above the rail, for the pirates being astern, it 
could not be directed towards them through the port holes in the 
sides of the vessel.. Captain N. aimed the gun himself, not point- 
ing it direetly at the boats, but at a spot about twenty rods distant 
from the ship, with the intention of discharging the piece when 
the boats covered that spot. ‘The priming was poured on, and in 
breathless anxiety we awaited the enemy's approach. 

Suddenly a gleam of hope flashed across every countenance. 
In the eastern board was observed a dark ripple skirting the hori- 
zon, a sure evidence that the sea breeze was setting in. It the 
wind reached us before the ship was boarded, we were safe. 
The pirates also observed the indications of the rising breeze, and 
therefore plied their oars with all their strength. 

‘Stand by with your matchrope,’ said Captain N. without mov- 
ing his eye from the range of the gun, ‘and the very second I lift 
my hand do you fire.’ 

Almost immediately the signal was given and the gun dis- 
charged. Unerringly did those iron messengers of destruction do 
their work. One boat was completely shattered to pieces, and as 
far as we could judge at least twenty sunk into a bloody grave. 
Those in the other were apparently uninjured, but were obliged 
to stop and rescue their drowning companions. "This delay saved 
us; for before the enemy were again prepared for the attack the 
suls beautifully stretched themselves to the full under the first 
blast of the sea breeze which had reached us, and the noble ship 
careening over with the pressure, as if bowing in defiance to the 
fiends, immediately shot away from the danger. Never did the air 
ring with nine more hearty cheers than then arose from the quarter 
deck of the Java. The change was electrical ; and the revolution 
of feelings in every bosom was legibly written on the countenance. 
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Some danced, and some, among whom was our captain, even wept 
for joy, and many were the long yarns and jokes told on that day. 
Still we were not entirely free from danger ; for although we might 
hope that the pirate thus baffled and weakened would abandon the 
chase, yet he might also resolve upon being revenged for our re- 
sistance and pursue us even to our destined haven. 

Karly in the morning we had observed a sail on the weather 
bow, but so far distant that her hull could not be distinguished. 
After the breeze had taken us we soon gained upon her, and by 
noon had come up abeam. She proved to be the French brig 
L, Amicitie from Havre bound to Vera Cruz, with two hundred 
passengers on board. 

‘Ah! Monsieur,’ said her captain in broken English, ‘if you 
be von honest man vill you please tell me vat for dat vessel fire 
so many guns at you ”’ 

We replied that it was a piratical schooner. 

‘Mon Dieu! von pirate did you say? Ah, sacre! I esteem you 
von very grand man to escape so very finely. Monsieur, oh Mon- 
sieur, vat shall | do? my vessel is von slow sailer, and de d—d 
pirate vill catch us and kill us all. Oh Monsieur, vill you be so- 
so-such a good man as to keep vid me a leetle while ?’ 

To this request we knew not what to reply. ‘The brig, as the 
captain said, was a dull sailer, and if we kept company we should 
be obliged to shorten sail and thus again be exposed to our old 
enemy. On the other hand we could not endure the thought of 
deserting so many of our fellow beings in a moment of extreme 
danger, and yet if we remained with them we could not defend 
ourselves, much less another vessel. We however took in some 
of our light sails and kept with the bng for nearly an hour. 
Finding however that the pirate gained rapidly upon us, only one 
alternative remained, and that was to crowd all sail and leave 
the brig to the protection of Providence, unless indeed we were 
willing to remain like men bound hand and foot to be captured. 
The commander of the brig therefore was advised to alter his 
course and steer in a northerly direction, as the pirate, being so 
eager to secure us as the larger vessel and to repay us for our in- 
civility to his men, might leave the brig unmolested. ‘The light 
sails being again set we parted, and parted too for ever. Sadly did 
we mistake as to the probable movements of the pirate, for imme- 
diately upon our separation he hauled his wind and steered for the 
brig. 

Gladly would I here close my sketch and if possible dash the 
darkest oblivion across the bitter recollection of that hour. But 
it can never be effaced from my memory: it has haunted me by 
day and by night, and even now, though many years have inter- 
vened, as I recall it more vividly before my mind hot scalding 
tears are gathering. 
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The brig was soon overtaken. For a few moments there was 
a désperate conflict; yard-arm was locked in yard-arm, and a 
cloud of smoke soon enwrapped them both in one deadly embrace. 
"The Java was hove to that we might learn the result of the battle. 
Soon the firing ceased and as the smoke rolled away, what a sight 
was presented! Not a spar of the brig was standing, while her 
decks were crowded with fiends dealing every where the blows 
of death. ‘The victims were soon dispatched and one after an- 
other thrown into the ocean. ‘The schooner had lost her foremast 
which now lay alongside, and disengaging herself from the brig 
she lay to ata short distance from her. ‘The work of plunder 
wenton. ‘Thrice the boats went to the brig and returned. Once 
more too they returned, but not now laden with gold and silver 
spoils. One was filled with the pirates ; the other—oh God, must 
I write it!—with the wives and daughters of the slaughtered dead. 

* » * ° * * o 

Four years after these events a pirate was executed in one of 
our large cities, who stated, before his death, that about the time 
to which this sketch refers he was master of a schooner which 
captured, among other prizes, a French brig from which several 
young females were taken and carried to a place of rendezvous in 
Cuba, and there, after having suffered for two months the most 
horrid degradation, were at last all destroyed by poison. Beyond 
all doubt these were the ill-fated ones of the L’Amicitie. 
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Wuart though the ties of honor bind my soul 

To her, whom tenderer ties may soon control, 

Shall friendship droop, and the too selfish muse, 
When Harriet asks, the colder lay refuse ? 

As the bright god who heaven's high arch adorns, 
Iliumes the earth, and while he shines yet burns ; 
While «sparkling gems, in eastern courts, unite 
Transparent lustre with their milder light ; 

So love its burning radiance still displays, 

While friendship shines with less consuming rays. 
Let him, whose soul by friendship ne'er was fired, 
Whose heart the love of virtue ne'er inspired, 

In listless apathy neglected live, 

Nor know the sweets which hallowed love can give; 
But grant me, gracious Heaven, these gifts most dear, 
The mutual smile, the sympathetic tear ; 

Let love to life afford its heavenly zest, 

And “breathe its raptures through my thrilling breast."’ 
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And thou whose generous mind can condescend, 
Nor wound your pride, to call your poet, friend, 
Deem not the heart's spontaneous wish too free, 
Which claims remembrance when removed from thee 
If when retired from these dear rural shades, 
Where the proud Mohawk laves his verdant meads, 
Where oft I've wandered through the silent grove, 
Whose lonely shades attuned the heart to love ; 
This humble tribute to thy virtue due, 

Recalls one welcome faded hour to you, 
No more I'll ask, no greater boon regard, 
But deem the dear reflection my reward 


ENTHUSIASM, AS CONNECTED WITIL PROFESSIONAL EMINENCE 


In its restricted and legitimate import, enthusiasm is but a step 
beyond the natural delineations of nature, a generous fervor in pur- 
suit of an object somewhat in advance of the calculations of a 
frigid philosophy. We are aware, that it is often confounded with 
the wild dreams of the visionary and the blind frenzy of the 


fanatic ; but divested of these incidental connexions, it loses its 
objectionable features, and exhibits itself as closely connected 
with the brightest displays of human excellence. 

It is a principle of almost universal extent. Perhaps never did 
an individual rise above the ordinary level of humanity, either in 
speculation or in action, without experiencing the stimulus of its 
influence. Reason, of itself, is an imperfect motive to exalted ac- 
tion; and reason and passion combined are insufficient, when 
drawn forth by regard for utility merely. ‘The mind, instinct 
with sentiments that bear the hues of an enlightened enthusiasm, 
exhibits an unwearied elevation, an aspiring energy, that throws 
into the shade the timid advances of other influences. Hence the 
connexion of enthusiasm with the highest attainments in profes- 
sional eminence. On the principle spoken of,—original views of 
the mind as affecting the acquisition,—enthusiasm steps in to 
exert an important influence. ‘To the exaggerated conceptions of 
eloquence, which perpetually revolved in the mind of Cicero, to 
that idea which haunted his thoughts of ‘aliquid immensum in- 
finituunque,’ we are indebted for some of the most splendid dis- 
plays of genius. ‘The canvass of a Raphael hung, relatively, in 
all its senseless folds until his imagination, kindling with the fer- 
vor of elevated views and hopes, and concentrating upon the 
‘graphic art’ the energies of enthusiasm, gave to it unrivalled com- 
binations of beauty and intelligence. Patriotism and philosophy, 
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with all their magnificent motives, were comparatively circum- 
cribed while under the influence of cool, feeble apprehensions of 
their relations. Let the standard of professional character be ever 
so exalted; will not the attainment evince corresponding eleva- 
tion? Let the pursuit of the chosen object of life glow with an 
intensity of ardor, and conspire with a most flattering estimate 
of its pre-eminence ; do not the results reflect a similar grandeur, 
and manifestly outweigh all incidental evil consequences? ‘The 
effect of enthusiasm is obviously to elevate the intellectual stand- 
ard, and thus it operates directly in inciting to higher effort and 
higher attainment. 

The peculiar state of the professions, and the claims of society 
on them, in reference to this subject, evince not only the import- 
ance of this agent, but a degree of necessity for its free action. 
The same causes that have opened the springs of public prosper- 
ity, and broken down casual and invidious distinctions in society ; 
the spirit of enterprise, defying all opposition; the varying and 
complex relations growing up in the midst of dense, enlightened 
communities, give an entire new character and coloring to the 
learned professions. ‘They have become far more accessible to 
individual advancement, and the effect of the excessive competi- 
tion passing into these elegant departments of labor, is to elevate 
their standard. More intellect is brought into action, inquiries 
are pushed farther, and professional advancement in every respect 
is far more rapid, and adorned with richer attainments. Again, 
the searching and diffusive spirit of the age has drawn out to pub- 
lic inspection, the elements and more important principles of the 
professions. ‘Technicalities and pedantic subtleties have lost their 
magic, and much of the knowledge they once concealed is brought 
down to the level of vulgar comprehension. 

To meet the real demand that is made on the proper resources, 
to act on the advantage derived from a knowledge that lies far 
beyond public advancement, to draw up treasures from a science 
involving great depth and intricacy, are imperiously the kind of 
claims on professional ability at the present day. 

‘These considerations serve to show, that even respectability in 
professional life is of difficult attainment, and that eminence is 
incompatible with any thing else than the highest devotion, the 
most ardent enthusiasm, both with regard to the original estimate 
of the mind and the force of the pursuit. The aspirant after dis- 
tinction must encounter obstacles of a most weighty nature ; he 
enters the lists of competition, the arena of intellectual warfare ; 
shall he act under the influence of narrow views, or move forward 
in an over-cautious, halting progress? Were the slightest degree 
of exaggeration carefully excluded from the conception of his 
chosen object of pursuit ; did he look forward into its diversified 
relations and capacities with no kindling emotion, no ardor of 
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hope, and rather act under the influence of a sluggish sensibility, 
of the short-sighted views of an imperfect experience, it is mani- 
fest, his career would be marked by the most common-place ac- 
companiments, and his attainments fall far below the heights he 
might otherwise have reached. 

To the varied acquisitions which the standard of the present 
day demands, it should also be observed, that either of the learned 
professions is not only sufficient to engross the noblest powers, 
but its limits extend beyond the utmost stretch of individual ca- 
pacity ; and ‘non omnes possumus omnia’ meets us at every suc- 
cessive step of intellectual progress. Who does not know, that it 
is the union of an uncompromising devotion with singleness of 
purpose, that, like the focal rays of optics, effectually throws light 
on the object of our search? And in dedicating a life to such an 
object, and pursuing it with elevated views and warm aspirations, 
it were pardonable to exhibit the prominent features of a generous 
enthusiasm. After surmounting obstacles which at first appeared 
insuperable, winning triumphs that might kindle the eye of an 
Alexander, and yet perceiving an immense field stretching out in 
view unexplored, and beholding at a distance the exterior only 
of other pursuits, it is perfectly natural for the mind to take de- 
light in ranging within this ample sphere ; it is perhaps unavoida- 
ble, that partiality and enthusiasm mingle in the contemplation of 
its relations. 

It was said by some ancient philosopher, that whoever impairs 
a single motive to virtuous action, commits a positive injury 
against society. If our views be not too deeply tinged with the 
quality, and there be in intellectual progress a connexion between 
the standard which the mind forms and the attainment; if en- 
thusiasm contributes materially to its elevation, and if the present 
state of the professions and the claims society makes on them, 
render the spirit-stirring action of this influence highly necessary, 
then enthusiasm is among the most important agents of exalted 
action. Why should it be excluded from the circle of virtuous 
motives? Human nature is prone to run into extremes; there 
are extremes of enthusiasm, or rather, there are qualities some- 
times attached to it by public sentiment, which certainly are to 
be deprecated. It is sometimes strangely applied to the exhibi- 
tions of disordered imagination ; it is often but another name for 
extravagance, wildness, madness. We have spoken of no such 
quality ; we have supposed it stripped of such unhallowed con- 
nexions, and contemplated it simply as contributing to high stand- 
ard of character, as extraordinary fervor in the pursuit of objects 
of acknowledged worth. When confined to such purposes, it is 
one of the noblest principles of our nature ; its influence is inval- 
uable. It is associated with whatever is grand and magnificent in 
the intellectual world ; is the constant companion of moral great- 
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ness, and, as we have attempted to show, has a most intimate and 
important connexion with professional eminence. Look at its 
effects when enlisted in the cause of patriotism. Like the power 
of telescopic vision, it gives nearness to distant objects, quickens 
the ardor of pursuit, and inspires heroic exertions and sacrifices. 
You have felt its magic when the orator, acting under its full 
influence, has portrayed with graphic skill the lineaments of ab- 
stract truth, and infused with the loftiest enthusiasm and effect, 
the burning convictions of his own spirit. Not less powerful is its 
influence in contributing to individual success. No discipline is 
too rigorous, no circuit of means too complicated to the aspirant 
after professional distinction, when the objects of his pursuit are 
invested with the incitements of enthusiasm. His course is ac- 
celerated ; additional motives, new desires, urge him onward. 
Annihilate every species of enthusiasm, and you disarm eloquence 
of much of its power, you tear away from virtue her brightest 
charms, from professional eminence its richest ornaments. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tue glorious sun hath sunk 

Behind Judea’s hills, and its last rays 
Still linger on yon lofty pinnacles, 
Bathing their summits in a flood of light; 
Hushed is the busy hum of man, the voice 
Of mirth and revelry no longer heard ; 
A solemn stillness reigns, save when the breeze 
Kissing the lofty palm calls forth its tones 
Of wild and thrilling music. 

"Tis the hour 
When from yon temple's shrine ascends 
The evening sacrifice to Heaven. 

And now 

The last rich notes of harmony, which flowed 
From thousand voices in a deep full tide, 
Have died upon the listening ear. Slowly 
The thronging multitude descend the mount ; 
Each turning to his home. 

But where is he, 
That Jewish ruler; he whose voice, amid 
The swelling chorus of the evening hymn, 
Was ever loudest heard? Why absent now? 


From yonder darkened chamber comes a sound 
Of lamentation. ‘Tears are flowing fast ; 

A mother's bitter tears, bedew the couch 
Where rests a beauteous girl—an only child : 
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Her dark hair loosened—while from her fair brow, 
The father's trembling hand wipes the damp dews 
Of death. All has been tried, and vainly tried. 
Wealth can not purchase one short hour of life 


And now a faint light through her tears breaks forth ; 
The mother speaks— 
Seek him, the Nazarene ; 

"Tis said his skill is wondrous, and his power 
Can save e'en from the fell destroyer's grasp. 
One look in which his soul's deep anguish spoke 
The parent fixed upon his child, and forth 
To supplicate his aid. 

"Twas not in vain— 
He came; the father’s heart beat high with hope ; 
With lightsome step his threshhold crossed, he passed 
In eager haste where lay his worshipped one 
His eve fell on her pallid countenance 
Stull smiling, though in cold embrace of death. 
He spake not, but on him he turned a look 
Where mingled, doubt, and fear, and earnest prayer. 


An hour had passed. O'er Salem's palaces 
The pale moon poured a dreamy brightness 
The heart had ceased to mourn, the tear to flow 
Save from the fullness of their joy. 

That voice, 
Which called into existence this fair world, 
And the bright hosts which gem the evening sky, 
The word had spoken, and the lovely one 
‘To earth again restored, 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE 13TH OF OCTOBER. 


An eclipse of the moon, from its rare occurrence, and the at- 
tendant phenomena, has ever been an object of great interest to 
the philosopher. Aside from other causes, its important use for 
ascertaining the longitude of places, and determining the periods 
of the moon’s motions, sufficiently warrant any pains which may 
be taken the better to obtain a correct observation. It is to be 
regretted, that the instant of the beginning or end of these eclipses 
cannot be determined without great difficulty, although the appul- 
ses of the umbra to well known lunar spots may be observed with 
considerable accuracy. In theory, there is not, with perhaps the 
exception of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, a more simple mode 
of astronomically solving the “great problem of the longitude.” 
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The reason of this is obvious. A lunar eclipse may be viewed 
by nearly a hemisphere, and the absolute time of its beginning or 
end is the same at all places where it is visible. ‘The case is far 
different with an eclipse of the sun: beside the tedious operation 
which must be undertaken in order to deduce the longitude from 
the observed appearance, it is only visible to a small portion of the 
earth. ‘The same may be said of occultations. Could the pre- 
cise time of the moon’s entering or leaving the earth’s shadow, be 
determined with that accuracy which belongs to a solar eclipse, 
or to an occultation, we could wish but for one thing further, their 
more frequent occurrence. By a comparison of observations, the 
longitude would be immediately known ; and as observation can- 
not be improved by calculation, it will appear, so far as theory is 
concerned, that a lunar eclipse is the most simple method of astro- 
nomically determining the longitude. The two causes already 
mentioned, however, have combined to render it less useful to the 
astronomer than would at first be supposed ; the difficulty of ob- 
serving the contacts of the moon with the earth’s shadow, the lat- 
ter blending itself gradually with the penumbra, and the rarity of 
its occurrence ; yet when observed properly, and with good instru- 
ments, these objections in a great measure disappear, and at least 
the arrival of the shadow to some lunar spot may be correctly 
ascertained. As so much then depends upon the preparatory 
arrangements, it would be well to give a brief account of the in- 
struments employed, both for observing the eclipse and for cor- 
rectly ascertaining the time. 

Through the kindness of Professor Olmsted, the observatory 
and instruments were allowed to be used in that manner, which 
should be deemed most proper to ensure correctness in the final 
results. ‘The transit instrument, a portable one, was placed, 
about a week previous to the eclipse, upon a suitable base, 
and nearly in the meridian, by means of a former meridian 
mark. It was then carefully adjusted, and finally placed as 
near the true meridian as possible, by means of high and low 
stars, or stars whose right ascension was nearly the same, but dif- 
fering greatly in declination. ‘This method was particularly used, 
because the situation of the instrument precluded a view of any 
circumpolar stars, observations being limited to ten degrees of 
north declination. The instrument was placed in a small room 
under the observatory, near the clock, in order that transits might 
be taken with more facility, and not be liable to the erfors of 
more than one time-piece. ‘The clock, an excellent one, was ad- 
justed to mean solar time, and its rate carefully ascertained by 
numerous transits of stars, and of the sun and planets. The tel- 
escopes were two fine acromatics, belonging to the college, the 
smaller 24 inches aperture, having a power of about 45. ‘The 
larger was the fine telescope presented to the college by Sheldon 
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Clark, Esq., having an aperture of 5 inches, and a celestial eye- 
piece ‘magnifying 55 times. From the great light and distinct- 
ness of the latter instrument, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
times were ascertained with all possible accuracy. ‘The morning 
of the 13th was very unpromising, and there was reason to expect 
a protracted easterly storm. During the day, however, a wind 
from the northwest dispersed the clouds, and the rising of the 
barometer indicated a pure state of the atmosphere. At the expect- 
ed hour, the moon appeared, of a crescent form, just above the 
eastern horizon, and was attentively watched, until its total im- 
mersion in the umbra. The observations were here interrupted 
for an interval of 15 minutes, by the intervention of flying clouds, 
but the moon soon became visible, of a dull copper color. This 
phenomenon is always perceptible in total eclipses of the moon, 
and two theories have been proposed by way of explaining the 
cause. A moment’s consideration shows that the opake body of 
the earth, having its dark side presented to the moon, can reflect 
upon it no solar light, nor in any way produce this partial illumi- 
nation. Consequently some astronomers have supposed the moon 
to be phosphorescent in its nature, shining with inherent light 
during the absence of the sun. It is a sufficient refutation of this 
theory, to refer to the appearance of the new moon, when a large 
amount of solar light is reflected upon it from the earth ; notwith- 
standing which, it is less luminous than in the case under con- 
sideration. The belief is now prevalent in the astronomical world, 
that those rays of the sun which enter the earth’s atmosphere, and 
are not absorbed, have their course changed by refraction, so as to 
be converged to a focus between the moon and the eye of the 
spectator. The unusually red appearance of the moon during 
this eclipse, was a subject of remark to those accustomed to ob- 
serve similar phenomena ; and the obvious fact that the limb next 
the margin of the shadow was invariably the most brilliant, goes 
far toward refuting the former, and establishing the latter, of these 
hypotheses. 

An hour and a half was yet to elapse after the total obscura- 
tion, before the moon should first emerge from the shadow. This 
time was occupied in observing transits of stars over the me- 
ridian, and the phenomena usually attendant upon a total eclipse. 
The occultations of stars down to the 7th ve Sth magnitudes, 
(such as the brightness of the moon’s limb ordinarily renders invis- 
ible, fnow became objects of interest. ‘The first occultation was 
that of a coarse double star, the brightest of the two being the first 
that disappeared. ‘The times of immersion of both were obtained, 
but that of the brightest was by far the most accurate, and should 
circumstances admit of a comparison with the observations of oth- 
ers, is entitled to superior confidence. ‘The immersion of another 
and fainter star was soon after noted: it entered upon the moon 
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very obliquely, and after apparently grazing along its edge for 
several seconds, disappeared. About 5 minutes before the re- 
appearance of the moon, the double star, already mentioned, 
emerged upon its western side ; but the attention was particularly 
directed to the rapid increase of illumination upon the limb that 
was approaching the border of the shadow, and the time of the 
star’s emersion was only approximately obtained. It was, how- 
ever, noticed that both individuals of the double star re-appeared 
at nearly the same instant, and remained for a short time parallel 
to the moon’s limb. A line of light upon the moon’s western edge 
now gave notice of its emersion, and the border of the shadow en- 
tering upon its disc, passed slowly across, revealing in succession 
the mountains and spots, which had been enveloped in the dark- 
ness of the eclipse. Its appulses to some of the most remarkable 
of these were observed with great accuracy. We have yet to 
state the results, which were obtained by the reduction of the 
evening's observations, ‘They are given in mean time at New 
Haven. 


hm. 8. 
Beginning of total eclipse, - - - - 5 39 1 
End of total eclipse, - - - - 7 1113 
End of the eclipse, - - - - 8 Il 43 


The appulses of the moon's shadow to the following lunar spots 


are also given in New Haven mean time. 


Ist. Aristarchus, Lon. 47° 2/ east, db. m. 2. 
Lat. 23° 40’ north, 7 21 50 
2d. Kepler, Lon. 37° 45 east, 
Lat. 8° 4 north, 7 22 44 
3d. ‘Tycho, Lon. 10° 407 east, 
Lat. 40° south. 
Beginning, - - - 7 29 51 
Middle, - - - 7 30 30 
End, - - - 7 31 12 
Ath. Copernicus, Lon. 19° 56/ east, 
Lat. 9° Al’ north, - - 7 35 14 


The observed times of the occultations which took place dur- 
ing the eclipse are as follows. ‘The double star first immersed 
as ¢ Piscium ; the other a telescopic star. 
¢ Piscium. 
Immersion of the bright star, 
Immersion of the fainter, 
Approximate emersion of both, 
Immersion of the telescopic star, 





FLOWERS. 


I Love a flower—it ever brings 
A warmth of feeling to the heart, 
Unlike those gay and gilded things, 
That flutter coldly, coldly part. 
But flowers! oh, they are eloquent! 
They speak when lips would still be dumb, 
When by the hand of beauty sent, 
Her pure interpreters they come. 


They are love's language, and they tell 

Of thoughts unspoken, words unwrit, 
They weave around the heart a spell, 

And few there are who'd banish it. 
Though fleeting are their sweets and bloom, 

Who would not breathe a life of flowers, 
And waste a soul of rich perfume, 

Than drag through such a life as ours ? 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
No. Uf. 


(Being principally descriptions of Ancient Medals, &c., translated from the Latin.) 


AMOR CUM SYMBOLIS JovIs ET PALLADIS.—(In Cameo.) 


“In this Cameo of most exquisite workmanship, Amor is equip- 
ped with a thunderbolt and the Aegis, weapons both of Jupiter 
and Minerva. Who is not familiar with the ‘ Aegis-bearing Jove’ 
and the ‘Olympic thunderer?’ Pallas Minerva too, is often rep- 
resented as bearing an Aegis covered with the scaly skins of dra- 
gons, whose tails form a fringe for its margin; and, according to 
the Hetrurian superstition, she is likewise armed with the thun- 
derbolt. Hence the Owl, equipped with the thunderbolt, is fre- 
quently represented upon coins as discharging the same office with 
the Eagle of Jove. But whether these symbols are referred to 
Jupiter or Minerva, it is evident, that Amor has obtained posses- 
sion of them both; and this triumph is celebrated throughout 
Greece. He is therefore rightly called by Anacreoy, @+G» Jurdornes 
—Deorun Tyrannus.” 
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The Aegis here spoken of, is often mentioned by Homer. He 
describes it as having been wrought by Vulcan, and presented by 
him to Jupiter. ‘Though ‘ Aegis’ has been sometimes taken as a 
general term for shield, yet this was called by preeminence, ‘ ‘The 
Aegis’—the property, as we believe, of Jove. ‘This same shield 
was sometimes borne by Minerva, who, being the daughter of 
Jupiter, appeared in battle clad in the armor of her father. (Vide 
lliad, V. 733.) We do not suppose then that there was more than 
one Aegis; and surely one such weapon were enough. The 
scholar has doubtless often admired Homer’s description of its 
beauty and grandeur; the most striking of which we shall give 
as translated by Pope. Minerva is represented as arming herself 
for the defense of the Greeks. 


‘* Now heaven's dread arms her mighty limbs invest, 
Jove's cuirass blazes on her ample breast ; 
Deck'd in sad triumph for the mournful field, 
On her broad shoulders hangs his horrid shield, 
Dire, black, tremendous! Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of serpents hissing guard the gold: 
Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 
Here storm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd.”’ 


In the description of the medal, the owl is mentioned as the bird 
of Minerva. ‘The Greek name for an owl, and the epithet ‘ blue- 
eyed,’ so often applied to Minerva, are derived from a common 
Thema. How strikingly did the ancients represent the power of 
Love! Here it is seen not only mightier than the sword, but 
mightier than the thunderbolt of Jove. Its power perhaps has not 
diminished in modern times, and this little device may contain 
volumes of the ‘ poetry of human life.’ We subjoin a description 
of a medal somewhat similar to the former. 


AMOR TROPAUM FRERENS.—(Incis. in Corncola.) 


“ Upon ancient monuments you often find Amor represented as 
greatly exulting in his victory over Mars, whose arms he carries 
as mye ym In the Ludovisian gardens at Rome, there is a 
statue of the war-god, with Cupid standing beside his armor. 
The Amor represented in the medal may be considered a military 
genius. He presided over battles; and hence (according to Athe- 
neus) the Lacedemonians and Cretans always sacrificed to him 
before they essayed to fight, and the 'Thebans had a cohort com- 
posed of youthful lovers and suitors.” 

Here again is exemplified the power of the ‘little God.’ The 
Thebans were not the only soldiers who have been sustained in 
the heat of battle by his aid. 
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JUPITER CUSTOS 


Jupiter is here seen with a thunderbolt in his left hand, and 
in his right a burnished spear on which he is resting. He has 
sometimes been called Mediyis xai ‘Ixdows, i.e. placable, and a 
protector of suppliants. "The title ‘Custos’ was graven on a statue 
of Jupiter in white marble,—the workmanship of the renowned 
Polycletus,—which stood in the temple of Lysian Apollo at Argos. 
Beyond the river Cephisus there was an altar dedicated to Jovi 
Custodi ; many coins also, espec ially those of Nero, bear the same 
superseription. A beautiful description of Jupiter is contained in 
Homer's Lliad, (Book |, verse 529,) from which doubtless Phidias 
conceived his statue of the Olympic king. In this medal, as has 
been remarked, he is represented with a glittering spear or seeptre 
in his right hand ; and a royal robe loosely folded about his limbs 
displays his huge proportions. Fabrettus and Eusebius suppose, 
that his totellectual and divine being are thus manifested, whilst 
his extremities are concealed in order to teach modesty to mortals, 
who are but dwellers on the ground. The Eagle stands near the 
monarch in token of his benignity; ‘ the emblem,’ as Pindar 
says, ‘of his providence and his love toward men.’ ” 

We shall again take the liberty to quote from Pope. He thus 
translates the passage referred to above. 


“He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God; 

High heav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.” 


The statue of Olympic Jove, by Phidias, has been considered 
‘one of the wonders of the world.’ The artist executed it at 
Klis, whither he had retired after his unjust banishment from 
Athens, ‘determined to revenge the ill-treatment he had received 
from his countrymen, by making a statue which should eclipse 
the fame of that of Minerva.’ ‘This was truly a noble vengeance ; 
for he made himself superior even to the envy of the Athenians, 
and gained not only the favor of Pericles, but the admiration of 
the world. Had the ancients preserved their divinities from the 
imputation of vice, they had well nigh attained to the conception 
of a perfect God. Jupiter, for instance, though armed with the 
instrument of his wrath, is extending over men the wings of his 
protection and love. 


minerva.—(Incis. in Corneola Variegata.) 


‘ Pansanias describes a statue of Minerva representing her in a 
sitting posture, with a shield at her feet, a spear in her hand, and 
a serpent by her side. She is thus represented also in this gem, 
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on the coins of C. Julius Caesar, et passim. Minerva is the Salu- 
tifera et Hygeia,* whose temple both Pausanias and Aristides 
have so finely described. Among the many reasons why a ser- 
pent attends her, the following is the most plausible :—that this 
companionship is highly proper, since it implies that the Goddess 
possesses wisdom and sagacity, of both which the serpent is an 
emblem. Diomedes built a temple which he consecrated to Mi- 
nerva and her attendant serpents; and the inscription upon it was 
“ Minerva acuté videns.”” ‘The Hierophante of the Egyptians, 
Etrurians, and Greeks,—from whom the Romans derived their 
religion,—thought that serpents were Genii,—sources of safety, 
propitious, and possessing a sagacity which, when directed in the 
light of divine wisdom to right purposes and actions, is a fountain 
whence flow fortune, peace, prosperity, and happiness. Perhaps 
it is to indicate these blessings, that the serpent (in the medal) 
holds in his mouth a laurel wreath.” 

The epithet Hygeia, sometimes applied to Minerva, is usually 
bestowed upon the daughter of Aesculapius. It should be borne 
in mind as proof of Minerva’s sagacity, that she sprung from the 
brain of Jupiter, and was therefore endued with superior and 
almost supreme intelligence. But aside from this ridiculous fable, 
there is much that is interesting in the supposed character of Mi- 
nerva. Her benevolence toward mankind was so great, that she 
well deserved to be considered the ‘source of health and safety.’ 


VENUS COMAM onnANS.—(Incis. in Corncola.) 


“Though this and similar representations are usually said to 
refer to Venus Anadyomene, yet judging from the two Genii or 
Amores, her attendants——of whom one holds a glass and the 
other a napkin,—we prefer to class this medal with those which 
represent ‘ Venus adorning her hair.’ In the Florentine Museum 
is a statue of Venus attended by Cupids, one of whom is present- 
ing to her a beautiful pair of bracelets, and the other a vase of 
omtment. Her head is decked with a crown, perhaps in allusion 
to her sovereignty over the sea. 


‘Ignoras quod Venus ¢ mari nata est, 
Et dominatur Ponto ?'"’ 


venus victrix.—(Incis. in Gemma Pragma.) 


“When the Romans had gained a victory with little effort 
and almost without bloodshed, they ascribed their success to Ve- 
nus the conqueress; and the leader who had thus subdued the 
enemy entered the city crowned with myrtle, which was sacred 





* Pliny, Hist. Nat, gxxve. 
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to that divinity. Posthumius Tubertus, who defeated the Sa- 
bines in his consulship, was the first general who entered Rome 
rejoicing in a bloodless victory, and obtained a crown of the myr- 
tle ‘ Veneris Victricis.’ In what part of the city Venus Victrix 
was worshipped, and where he who had obtained an ovation re- 
ceived his myrtle crown, is uncertain. We suppose that it was 
at the Gireat Circus in the ‘ ninth region,’ where has been a 7'em- 
plum Veneris Myrtee (so called from Myrtus) since the addition 
of the Latins to the city in the reign of Marcus. At that time, 
(says Livy,) many thousand Latins were received into the state, 
that the Aventine might join the Palatine; and a place was then 
consecrated to the myrtle goddess, to whom afterwards Fabius 
Gurges built an altar with money raised by fines. Pompey the 
great, after his return from the Mithridatic war, built a theatre, 
upon the cavea of which he erected an altar to Venus the con- 
queress ; ‘at whose dedication,’ says Pliny, ‘twenty elephants 
fought in the Circus.’ ‘This representation of Venus is very com- 
mon upon coins of Trajan, Titus and the Augustan family, and 
in every instance the title of Victrix is annexed. ‘There is no 
foundation then for the epithet Callipyges sometimes applied to 
her; for what have the two Syracusean sisters, who built the 
temple of Callipygean Venus, to do with war ?” 

The great circus mentioned above, was an immense and splen- 
did building. It is said to have been one mile in circumference, 
and to have contained at least one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons. It was situated, as has been remarked, in that section of 
the city, which was occupied by the Latins, to whom, on account 
of their numbers, a large tract of land was given. “ ‘Tum quoque 
multis millibus Latinorum in civitatem acceptis ; quibus, ut jun- 
geretur Palatio Aventinum, ad Murciz date sedes.” The splendid 
theatre built by Pompey was opened, and the altar dedicated, 
A. U. C. 699. The cavea, so far as we can learn, was the place 
occupied by the spectators. “'The cavea was threefold; in the 
lowest part sat the equites and senators; in the uppermost part, 
the lowest of the people; in the middle, the more respectable 
class.”’—{ Leverett. ) 


rontuna.—(Incis. in Corncola.) 


“ So much power and influence did the superstitious ancients 
ascribe to Fortune, that Pliny says, ‘Throughout the world, in 
every place, at every hour, by every voice, Fortune alone is in- 
voked, addressed or blamed,’ &c. Hence she is represented in 
the medal, with the horn of plenty and a rudder ; indicating that 
she has the bestowal of all things, and the guidance of human 
affairs. ‘The sun and moon are seen by her side, since, according to 
the doctrine of the Chaldeans, Fortune is a disposition of the stars. 
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Homer is said to be the first poet who makes mention of this di- 
vinity. In his ‘Hymn to Ceres,’ among the other daughters of 
the Ocean, rézy herself is represented as sporting with Proserpine.” 

Many of our readers are aware of the custom once prevalent 
among oriental nations, of consulting the horoscope, or aspect of 
the heavens, on important occasions. ‘This was done from the 
belief mentioned above, that Fortune dwelt among the stars, and 
by their motions manifested her designs. However much we 
may ridicule the pretensions of Astrology, it cannot be denied, that 
there still exists the same blind dependence on capricious Fortune, 
which characterized those of whom Pliny wrote. ‘The vulgar, 
especially, exhibit this superstition in their frequent wishes for 
‘good luck’ and benignant stars. 


EPILEGOMENA, 


On, on, is the note which the trump of time is ever sounding. Tyrant like, he 
spares neither friend nor foe, but gathering all beneath his broad wings, dashes 
them forward through life. Some strive to elude his grasp by hiding themselves 
in the seeret bowers which pleasure has scattered along the road,—but in vain,— 
On, on, comes ringing in their cars, and away again they are hurried. Life has no 
real stopping place where we may “ cross our legs and sip our wine.” At our 
birth we are thrown upon this planet in the midst of its rapid revolutions, and with 
it are borne on, until by a kind of centrifugal foree we are hurled off into eternity. 
No matter what we are; whether the stamp of royalty be on our brow, or we fol- 
low with the beggar;—whether wealth entrench us behind its battlements of 
gold,—fame write our name upon the face of heaven, or men flee us as a monster, 
alike we come, and pass, and disappear. 

Pardon, Reader, this moralizing! It has been induced by the recollection that 
another collegiate year has gone: a year of joy and of sorrow,—of light and of 
shade,—of beauty and of gloom. Hopes have been attained and crushed,—aspira- 
tions elevated and debased,—resolutions kept and broken. Goals which ambition 
had erected have been reached and passed. All of us have made one hitch onward 
in life. One of the great mile-stones erected by the right worthy Corporation has 
been overtaken by us in our four-years’ heat, and panting we have stopped to catch 
our breath. ‘To no purpose was the effort; another class has spurred us on, and 
© commencement" is buried in the past 

That, Reader, was a proud day for old Yale! Were you present in the holy 
house on that eventful oecasion, when so talented a portion of our number made 
to us their farewell speeches? How many bosoms were then too small for the big 
souls that beat and swelled within them. Fathers grew proud, while mothers 
dashed away the tears of joy. Sisters dreamed of immortality on earth with gifted 
brothers, and friends lavished their flattery. It was indeed a proud day for our 
University ; not that it then sent forth a class of young men so greatly superior to 
any which had preceded, though there were some in that band of whom we shall 
yet hear again on a wider field of action, but because the good, the wise, the beau- 
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tiful, were in crowds assembled, in attestation of their deep and increasing interest 
in the welfare of this ancient institution. It has become a nucleus, around which 
cluster high hopes and old associations. 

Since that time we have been separated ; and one by one we have scattered our- 
selves abroad. Homes have been made glad, and the evening cirele enlivened by 
the presence of “ the collegian.” Joy, sorrow, romance, seriousness, dissipation, 
all have had their day. Exhausted powers have been recruited,—the depressed 
spirit elevated ;—the hollow cheek and sunken eye have resumed their former 
beauty. 

Nature too has been busy in change. Summer, with its long days and burning 
sun, its green leaves and showers, has passed away. Autumn is abroad upon the 
fields, hills and forest trees. Reader! if thou hast true taste in thy soul, thou wilt 
acknowledge with us that this is the most beautiful season of the year. Poets 
have indeed sung of spring flowers and spring breezes ;—voung men and maidens 
have sighed for the return of May day ;—painters have strolled forth to catch the 
first colorings of nature's pencil; and yet spring has no real beauty over the other 
seasons of the year, The only thing which renders it the object of our admiration, 
is the transition from barrenness to verdure, but this is dependent upon the assecia- 
tions connected with it. 

Beauty is found only in present contrast. Variety is indispensable to its exist- 
ence, and in no month can this contrast and variety be found equal to that which 
* gude auld October" displays. Spring wears one monotonous appearance,—Au- 
tumn changes the scene with every glance of the eye 

Another company has joined our little army, and a fine looking set of fellows 
they are. If we do not greatly mistake, they will prove to be no ordinary acquisi- 
tion. We have met but few who do not act the gentleman as nature models him 
Some it is true are very little gentlemen, yet perfect in thei size. Electioneering, 
both public and private, has of course been the order of the day The Lyceum and 
Atheneum have groaned beneath the mountains of society and party notices that 
have been heaped upon them. “© Tricks upon Freshmen,’ unlike angels’ visits, 
have been neither few nor far between. Private examinations and gratuitous ad- 
vice have kept the uninitiated for a while in a profound wonderment and respect 
towards self-made Tutors. Smoke, broken panels, and sashless windows, have 
abounded in the lower rooms, and the college pump has been heard to creak at 
midnight, for what purpose we will not say. But it is over now :—the agony ts 
passed ; while Sophs and Fresh have become “ hail, fellows, well met.” 

Having thus given you, Reader, a bird's-eye glance over the last two months, 
reach us now your hand, and with a single bound we will fly through mid-air to the 
Editor's room. There—vyou are within the mysterious place ! look on and be alent! 

He of the high stock and beardless chin, who is oecupying the rocking chair of 
state, is Nung Boah,—the fortunate, or rather unfortunate holder of the fatal E 
His small features, long hair and little feet, show him to be of Chinese origin. He 
isa profound philosopher, and is now preparing a metaphysical work on © the pro- 
duction of effects without causes.” That short yet fine looking personage on his 
right, from whose deep sunken eye flashes out the intellect that dwells within, is 
Beppo, author of *** and °**, and many other distinguished works. On the left of 
the President, ix a young man of modest mien, who cannot look you in the faee for 
a moment without blushing, yet whose high forehead bespeaks a mind of no com- 
mon magnitude,—Cains Gracehus, a worthy descendant of the old Roman. Di- 
rectly in front of Beppo, at the opposite side of the table, is a very loquacious fel- 
low, and one who loves to hear himself praised, yet withal a poet, and a great fa- 
vorite of the ladics,—Alcibiades, * permit us to introduce you to Mr. Reader—Mr. 
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Reader,’ our friend Alcibiades. Next to Caius sits, or rather swings, Zotoff, the 
Russian ; you might know that he belongs to the land of the Czars, by the kind of 
senseless, dare-devil look which he carries. 

Having thus introduced you, Mr. Reader, to these distinguished personages, 
here are the records of their meetings, which, to divert you while important busi- 
ness is transacted, you may read. 

Eprrons’ Room, Octosen, 1537.—Regular meeting of the corps. Nung Boah 
was chosen Presiding Editor for the next No. of the Magazine. With sundry 
grimaces and counterfeit contortions of features, which but ill disguised his pleas- 
ure, he seated himself in the “ immortal chair,’ and after sundry attempts to clear 
his voice, thus addressed the body. 

‘Gentlemen, we have met. You have chosen me President. Is there any busi- 
ness? If so, let us despatch it.’ 

‘Mr. President,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ you will remember that the last No. of the Mag- 
azine closed the second volume, and that we are now about to commence the third 
for the benefit of the literary world. You will moreover, sir, bear it in your recol- 
lection, that we determined at our last meeting to make an effort, a great, an her- 
culean effort, to obtain a new host of subscribers. This then, sir, is ‘ par excel- 
lence’ our first business. Permit me, therefore, sir, to point out the several ways 
in which this can be accomplished.’ 

First, then, a College meeting can be held—speeches made, &c.—and 

Secondly, the classes can be addressed separately—or 

Thirdly, individuals may be solicited at their rooms—or 

Fourthly, notices may be posted upon the doors of the Lyceum, Chapel and 
Athencum—and 

Fifthly, subscription papers can be left at the several bookstores—and 

Sizthly, the Tutors 

* Hold, for heaven's sake,’ interrupted Beppo, ‘ and let us have one plan ata time.’ 

After a long discussion, the first and third propositions were carried, and com- 
mittees appointed, 

‘ The next business in order, gentlemen,’ said Nung Boah, ‘is to examine the 
deferred articles. Here is A ‘Translation of an ode in Horace.’ You have heard 
it at a previous meeting, since which time it has been corrected by the author. 
Shall I read it?’ 

* Let it be read, with the emendations,’ said Beppo. 

The piece was read and by a majority of one accepted. 

“A Trip to Mount Carmel,” came next in order, and after having been read by 
the President, it was consigned to the fire. 

The next and last article was “ The New York fire of '35—a Parody.” 

‘Is it that parody on Hohenlinden?’ said Alcibiades— if so, give me a cigar, 
that I may forget myself for a few moments.’ 

The President began— 


At New York, when the sun was down, 
All motionless lay the frozen ground, 


* Motionless lay the frozen ground!’ exclaimed Caius, ‘ who ever heard that fro- 


zen ground was any thing else than motionless ?—pardon me Mr. President for in- 
terrupting you. 


And harsh as winter was the sound 
Of the winds, blowing rapidly. 


* Quite a breeze that, said Alcibiades. 
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Nung Boah continued— 


But firemen saw another sight, 
When the bells rang with all their might, 
To raise the alarm, on that night, 
Of the fire raging speedily. 
‘Bravo!’ shouted Zotoff, ‘Campbell outdone—Oh, ye gods and little fishes! let 
us have more of the beautiful stuff.’ 


Then shook the streets with engines driven, 
Then rushed the men by order given, 
To save the goods, from utter ruin, 

The flames consuming rapidly. 


‘ Goods consuming the flames rapidly !—there's philosophy for you, Nung. He 
beats Scott in rhyming,’ said Caius— driven—given—ruin. Humph!' 

‘Gentlemen!’ said the President, ‘ permit me to read the remainder through 
without interruption.’ 


But redder yet the fire did glow, 

As the Exchange building did show, 

And quicker from the hose did flow, 
The wate: gushing rapidly. 


"Tis morn; but scarce the dazzling sun, 

Can find the fireman's labor done, 

Tho’ the rich merchant and his son, 
Sleep under their fine canopy. 


The bright flame breaks forth. On, ye brave, 
Who have some power yet to save, 
And quick the fire with water lave, 

To stay its progress instantly. 


They all shall part where many met, 
Tho’ with a jacket soaking wet, 
By which, diseases some may get, 
And be laid in a sepulchre. T.H. 


When Nung Boah had concluded, there was such a general huzzaing, stamping 
of feet and rattling of canes, that the whole building trembled. The next evening 
the following article appeared in a city paper. 

“ We understand that a loud clap of thunder was heard about cight o'clock last 
evening over the westerly part of the city. There was not a cloud, at the time, to 
be seen in the sky, and we learn that several distinguished scientific gentlemen are 
about to make an investigation into the cause of this wonderful phenomenon. We 
shall in due time apprise our readers of the result of their labors.”’ 

* What shall be done with the parody?’ enquired the President. 

‘Send it to the devil!’ said Zotoff. 

‘Which devil? the printer's?’ asked Beppo 

‘No, yours!’ retorted the Russian. 

‘I move,’ said Alcibiades, * that a thousand copies be printed and sent to all the 
sufferers by that fire, and that a subseription be raised for the benefit of the author.’ 
The motion was lost. 
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‘ Give it to me,’ exclaimed Caius, ‘ that I may preserve it as a literary curiosity 
for future generations 

‘Yes, with your own poetry!" roared Zotoff. 

‘Shall it be placed in the coffin?’ enquired the President. 

‘Yeu! yew! was the general answer. “ And be laid in a sepulchre,”’ added Beppo. 

Nung Boah then drew from his pockets and hat paper after paper, which he ar- 
ranged in four separate piles 

‘These, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘are contributions which have been received for 
the next No. This pile consists of Exsays—this of Tales—this of Poetical effu- 
sions—and this of Nondescripts. With a little patience we shall be able'— 

Mr. Reader, we will thank you for the book of records, and as the remainder of 
our business must be transacted with closed doors you may retire. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Progress of Modern Liberty,” “To Sarah,” and a“ Sonnet to Genevieve,” 
are under consideration, 

“The Weary One,” is respectfully declined. 

© Then think of me,” is rejected 

“ 8." is informed that though we have been “ able to decipher’ his “ Vision,” 
yet we do not “ think it worthy of publication.” This according to the motto of 


his seal is “ entre nous.” 

“A Review of the Vision of Death,” shall be noticed in the next number. 

An Essay by “ Cleon,” Stanzas by “8. W.”' and © A Fragment,” are accepted. 

“J. W." is informed that we are not in such want of matter as to be obliged to 
republish articles which have been “ printed in a village paper a thousand miles 
distant.”" We hope that this “ village paper,’ has not a very extensive circulation. 

“S.J. C." is, perhaps, not aware that we cannot publish the first number of a 
series, until we know what is to be the character of its successors. We shall be 
pleased to hear from him again, or to have an interview with him at our room, on 
Friday next at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

The “ Bouquet’ we must decline. Its flowers (of poesy) are neither beautiful, 
nor are they arranged with sufficient taste to gratify our readers. Hereafter, the 
author had better cull from a less barren soil. 

* Virgil” is inadmissible. He has forgotten that his writings are now read in the 
preparatory school. F.ven his prefatory note could not secure our favor, though 
couched in terms like these :— 

‘* Messrs. Editors, 


* You will confer a great kindness on an unworthy author, by publishing the 
following lines in your invaluable periodical.” 





